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REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 
THE PREACHER OF THE CITY TEMPLE, LONDON, 
the features of the man who divides with 


Mr. Spurgeon the distinction of being 
the most popular preacher of London. 


T° has been our purpose for some time 
to present to the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL an engraved sketch of 
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{f quotations from one’s sermons in the 
religious and secular press be evidence 
of reputation, then is Joseph Parker first 
among English pulpit orators; for we 
meet with extracts from, and references 
,to, his discourses in the current literature 
of Great Britain, more” frequently than 
we do similar mention of any other 
Prof. L. N. Fowler, who, by 
the way, is a member of the reverend 


clergyman. 


gentleman’s congregation, has supplied 
an extended delineation of Dr. Parker’s 
head, of which the following is an abridg- 
ment : 


Dr. Parker has a strong, vigorous or- 
ganization, ample development of bone 
and muscle-power. He measures forty- 
one inches around the chest, and conse- 
quently has great vital stamina, and a 
strong hold on life, powerful lungs, and 
a lion-like voice. A man with such a 
powerful physical structure, with good 
digestive ability, and an ample amount 
of arterial blood, must work executively 
and carry all before him. He can not do 
child’s play, but throws great force and 
strength into all his efforts, and clears all 
impediments from his track. He is fond 
of general, manly exercise, athletic sports, 
and of roughing it occasionally, by way 
of gratifying his executive nature and 
restless spirit. He is thoroughly a mas- 
culine man—feels strong within himself, 
and wants to do everything in a whole- 
sale way, with a little assistance from 
others as possible. All his sympathies 
are with bold, strong measures. He 
would make for the gates of the city, 
strike the first blow, and take the city by 
storm rather than by stratagem; yet if 
stratagem is necessary, he woulde know 
how to resort to it effectually. He ap- 
preciates such men as Moses, Daniel, 
David, and Luther, who accomplish what 
they undertake and achieve mighty deeds. 

His nervous system is distinctly de- 
veloped. It renders him very suscepti- 
ble to external influences, to enjoyments 
and suffering. He desires to have every- 
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thing adapted to, and in harmony with, 
the occasion; hence he often finds it 
necessary to arrange his own matters for 
himself, as he can work after his own 
plans much more advantageously than 
after those of other men. His sources of 
enjoyment are also peculiar to himself. 
He wants the essence of everything with- 
out a long introduction or many conclu- 
sions and inferences. 

His brain-power is very great ; his head 
measures twenty-four inches in circum- 
ference, while twenty-two is the average 
measurement of a medium-sized man. His 
head is well developed; all the faculties 
have more or less power, while some have 
amazing influence. His strong points are 
so strong, and he manifests them so 
plainly, that his special characteristics 
stand out boldly. He is a fine example 
of the phrenological doctrine, that size, 
all other things being equal, gives power. 
His mind, compared to that of an ordi- 
nary man, is like a cannon compared to a 
pocket-pistol, or like a man-of-war com- 
pared to a pilot-boat. Some of his lead- 
ing qualities and attributes are compre- 
hensiveness of mind; great depth and 
breadth of mental conception, amount- 
ing almost at times to mental extrava- 
gance; extended mental vision, and abil- 
ity to take into account the whole of a 
subject, to see all its bearings, and to 
harmonize the greatest extremes, so as 
to produce a complete mental picture; 
power to use language which embodies 
abstruse thoughts and general ideas, and 
to make vivid and lifelike comparisons. 
He deals in magnificent ideas, and must 
work on a large scale if at all. 

He has a great reverence for divine 
power, eternal things, and momentous 
consequences, All subjects that absorb 
his attention are handled in a compre- 
hensive manner, for his mind is not 
adapted to the details of science, or the 
application of principles in the minutiz ; 
but he grasps new ideas and fundamental 
principles almost at a glance, and he is 
able to enlarge upon, to simplify and em- 
bellish his own ideas with the greatest 
ease. His observations are directed to 
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particular objeets for special purposes, 
but he is not a business-observer, nor a 
scientific experimenter. His memory of 
mere objects of sight or action, or of the 
common occurrences of the day, or of 
conversation, dates, or events, is not 
good; but if he is interested in a subject, 
he can commit to memory and remember 
retentively what he reads and under- 
stands. His reasoning faculties are larger 
than his perceptive faculties, hence his 
judgment of principles is better than his 
memory of facts, and he is more philo- 
sophical than scientific, and deals in 
thoughts more than in facts and details. 
His language in common social conversa- 
tion is not great; at such times, his ideas | 
are condensed into as few words as pos- | 
sible. It would be a difficult task for him | 
to keep up a continuous conversation on | 
the common social topics of the day; | 
most of his sentences in conversation 
are short, and as much to the point as 
possible. In the pulpit he is much more 
at home than in the social circle, and is 
much more copious in the expression of 
his thoughts before an audience than in 
private life. In proportion as his subject 
will allow him to give vent to his imagi- | 
nation, is he copious in the use of words; 
but even then he is neither prolix nor 
verbose, for every sentence contains a | 
condensed idea, and is not a string of | 
useless words. 

Constructiveness is large, which gives 
him great ingenuity in the construction 
of a sentence or an argument; Ideality 
and Sublimity are large; he is a great 
lover of general literature, is extrava- 
gantly fond of colors in flowers and foli- 
age, of scenery, land and water, hill and 
dale, and of nature in every aspect. 

His Imagination with his Constructive- 
ness enables him to create imagery and 
embellish his subjects with vivid descrip- 
tions. Mirthfulness is very large and 
active. He has a keen and lively sense 
of wit and of the ludicrous, especially 
that kind of wit that is full of thought. 
He is affectionate in his feelings, domes- 
tic in his disposition, and likes the quiet 











of home and all its associations. He 


does not care to go into general society 
unless there is ample entertainment, or a 
manifestation of skill and talent, in which 
all can participate, otherwise he would 
prefer to spend much of his time in his 
study. 

He enjoys excitement and enthusiastic 
demonstrations on important occasions. 
The hardest work he has to do at such 
times is to keep himself in proper check. 
He is more like a rampant lion than a 
sleeping lamb; a roaring cataract than a 
bubbling spring. He values money high- 
ly, and wants much, because he has large 
desires and extended plans; but whether 
he has much or little, it will all be used, 
for he has not the hoarding spirit. He 
is high in the crown of the head. Ap- 
probativeness is large. He desires the 
approval of friends, is ambitious to excel, 
would like to immortalize himself, and is 
willing to make the exertion necessary 
to earn the fame he desires, yet he would 
labor as a student for the love of study 
without reference to the public. result. 
He is not, naturally, so proud and digni- 
fied, as he is ambitious and sensitive, yet 
he has great love of freedom and liberty, 
can not bear to be under obligations to 
others, and has so much independence of 
character that he will acknowledge no 
man master. He feels that his place is 
at the head, where he can take the re- 
sponsibility, and give directions to others, 
who must attend to the details and carry 
his plans into execution. He has really 
so much innate power, that he can not 
work after the plans of any one else, nor 
will he allow others to do his thinking 
for him, for he is conscious that he is 
capable of doing it for himself. He is 
positive in his Opinions, in his likes and 
dislikes, and is very emphatic in the ex- 
pression of his ideas. In fact, he is not 
a half-way man in anything—he is for or 
against, cold or hot—can be led, but can 
not be driven; gentle measures will in- 
fluence him much more than force and 
compulsion. 

He can preach an exhaustive sermon 
on a small text, or he can take the whole 
Bibie for a text, and present the great 
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ideas of it in a nutshell, more easily than | some of the other moral and religious 
most men, and apparently without extra | faculties of the brain, but it is now more 


labor. 


condense thoughts and ideas, and to say 


He has, a wonderful faculty to | developed than it was several years ago. 
| Benevolence, being his largest moral 


much in a little. Had he language equal | faculty, exerts a modifying influence on 
to his ideas and imagination, he would | his theological opinions, and prompts 


become one of the most copious speakers 


‘him to adopt liberal views of theological 





ciTy 


of the age. 
that his ideas are too comprehensive, 
that his plans are too large, and that his 
doctrines are too liberal; but One with 
such an organization is like an avalanche 
which moves with overwhelming force. 
Veneration was not so large naturally as 
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Ordinary people may think | subjects, and, of the two, he gives pre- 


eminence to the attributes of mercy 
rather than of justice. His reasoning 
faculties being large, he prefers to have 
a good philosophical foundation or basis 
for his belief. He could not confine him- 
self to a narrow, sectarian creed, but has 
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one which embrace$ broad and liberal 
ideas of God’s government and man’s re- 
lations to his Maker; as his faith is sub- 
ject to his reason, so his hope is regu- 
lated by his experience. 





Born in 1830, Dr. Parker is a man who 
has risen from the ranks of the English 
people, by “ sheer force of inherent ability 
and determination.” He received in- 
struction as a boy in the classics and 
mathematics, and afterward studied logic 
and philosophy in University College, 
London. His early life gave him a lean- 
ing toward the ministry of the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational Church, and 
when ready to enter it, he soon found 
a pastorate in connection with the old 
Congregational Chapel of Banbury. In 
course of time, and that a not very long 
time, his method of treating religious 
subjects awakened unusual interest in 
the quiet, old-fashioned town, and the 
attendance upon his ministrations be- 
came too large for the chapel. A new 
building was erected, and prosperity con- 
tinued the order of affairs. But the zeal- 
ous pastor had become known to the 
church beyond the limits of Banbury. 
The people of Cavendish Street Chapel, 
Manchester, were in want of a minister, 
and turned to Banbury. Joseph Parker 
was invited to take their vacant pulpit. 
To a young minister such an opportunity 
to exchange a comparatively obscure 
place for one of high importance rarely 
occurs, and we may justly think that Mr. 
Parker was highly gratified by it, but he 
declined the flattering offer for the reason 
that he had promised to remain with the 
Banbury people, as long as any indebted- 
ness remained on their new chapel. The 
Manchester congregation were only the 
more determined to secure the man; 
they paid off that indebtedness, and Mr. 
Parker was installed in their massive edi- 
fice on Cavendish Street. There his 
power became more marked. He filled 
the large church, and his influence as an 
exponent of moral and religious principles 
rapidly spread through the North of 
England. 





He had been for ten years the pastor 
of the Manchester Chapel, when, in 1867, 
he was called to London to become min- 
ister of the old Poultry Chapel, Cheap- 
side, which was “ vacant” in more senses 
than one, a division having occurred 
among its supporters, and the majority 
having left with the old minister to or- 
ganize a newchurch. Mr. Parker sur- 
rendered his flourishing charge in Caven- 
dish Street, of the great cotton city of 
Britain, and cast his fortunes with the 
weak remnant of the Poultry Church. 
The result was an immediate revival of 
strength and numbers, and in a short 
time the old walls were too small for the 
audiences that crowded to hear the new 
man. The building was sold, and the 
stately edifice known as the City Temple 
erected on Holborn Viaduct. This build- 
ing accommodates 3,000 persons, and it 
is usually filled to its utmost extent, not 
only on Sunday, but also on Thursday 
morning, when Dr. Parker conducts a ser- 
vice, which he introduced soon after his 
going to London. Such a fact as that of 
a very large building being well filled on 
a week-day, in the hours of business, is 
what a clergyman of the English Church 
may well call “a remarkable phenome- 
non,” arfd evidences the presence of some 
unusual power in the pulpit. 

Dr. Parker’s sermons are delivered ex- 
temporaneously from a few notes, and 
being caught by the reporter's swift pen- 
cil, are published widely. Besides preach- 
ing, however, he has written not a little ; 
even tales of fiction have sprung from his 
versatile pen, but we regret to say that 
the most of them do not sustain his repu- 
tation as an author in his better and 
truer sphere of.theologian. He wrote 
the volume entitled “Ecce Deus,” in 
answer to “Ecce Homo,” which was 
warmly received by the Church at large, 
as a powerful antidote to the anti-ortho- 
dox sophistry of the latter. This was 
followed by “The Paraclete,” “The 
Priesthood of Christ,” “ Ad Clerum,” and 
others. He is most powerful in the pul- 
pit, possessing a commanding presence, 
“a voice of great compass, resonance. 
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and musical tone; his delivery is remark- 
ably clear, natural, and fascinating. Over- 
given to rant sometimes, and to tearing 
passion to tatters, his elocution is gener- 
ally as perfect as that of the most finished 
tragedian. His pathos is frequently most 
tender and subduing, while perhaps in 
the same sermon he will trample down 
an adversary with the rough foot of an ele- 
phant.” From one of his sermons as re- 
ported for 7he Fountain, a copy of which 
happens to be at our command, the fol- 
lowing extract is made: 

“The Christian preacher can never 
lose his vocation so long as men die. 
Truly, in many cases I shoald have but 
little hope of the propagation of a faith 
so intensely and infinitely pure as the 
Christian doctrine if it were not for 
death. Death gives us our chance. It 
is hard to laugh inthe presence of death ; 
death makes cowards of us all. There is 
a place for fear in a ministry of morals. 
Every man of us must go through the 


death scene, and who will stand by us | 


most then? The men who have shared 
our laughter most furiously and joyously, 
the men who have taught us the grim art 
of mockery, the men who have taught us 
how to despoil our Sabbaths and contemn 
our Bibles and hold in contemps all holy 
ministries? I am not aware that history 
has recorded any act of supreme bravery 
on the part of these persons. We shall 
all have an interview with death—are 
we ready? 
You have seen a great broad river ona 
snowy day; the snow, white, pure, has 
fallen on the rolling volume — and 
whitened it? No, no. The river has 
swallowed the snow, and blackened by 
what it has drunk. And so with this great 
cruel death-river. We throw into it our 
bribes, and it goes on, leaving us the 
poorer for our folly. Death—it chokes 
our rhetoric, and our poems it turns into 


| child, and, oh, the cold! 


Death !—pale, cold word. | 


| first touch of deat. I touched it with 
| my lips first. I kissed a friend’s dead 
I called the 
| child ‘ My dear,’ with many a petting name 
I accosted it; but, oh, the answer was an 
| infinite chill! Every man of us has to 
| face that solemn visitor. It makes the 
blood hasten back in pallid fright, as 
young feet fly when ghosts torment the 
moonlessair. Death is uncompanionable, 
| lonely, silent. It will have no feast, it 
| will permit no musical instrument; it 
drinks blood, yet its livid lip never 
| blushes crimson, no flush of satisfaction 
| have I ever seen on the inhospitable 
| snow of death. 
| “If death were occasional I should say 
nothing about it. Death is the one cer- 
| tainty, and its uncertainty is its power. 
| Our summers dare hardly be green and 
| flowery, lest they should be the more 
| quickly killed, as if their joy made death 
| jealous, and gave his cruelty a keener 
edge. Our children dare not laugh out 
all their gladness, lest death should punc- 
| tuate their high delight with the stab of 
| his unpitying spear, and they should be 
| caught in a laugh. Who brought it? 
| whose child is it? whose beast? It is 
ours, not God’s. We opened Eden’s gate 
toadmit the foe; we put our life keys 
into its inexorable, relentless grip. There 
|is no death in God; we must claim it, 
| though we hate it with a hatred we dare 
| only half express. 

“And yet how curiously we treat death. 
We speak of it in many moods, now in 
| terror, and now with weird delight, as 
| the end, the way out, the hand that un- 

fastens the bound burdens, and lets tired 
| life lie down, though in the cold grave, 
to rot. In the heat of our worst agonies 
| we laugh deliriously, and say, ‘Thank 
| God, death will see the fight out, and then 
| the sword will rust.’ Yes, we laugh and 
| say, ‘It can only be forashort time now; 


| 





mockery, as earnestness rebukes flattery. | never mind ’—a laugh with a lie in it, a 
There is that quantity to be reckoned laugh which we thought would disarm 
with called death. Who likes the touch | the monster we dreaded the most. But 
of that ice? Ah, this February, with its | death can not be disarmed. What need 
covering of ice, is hot compared with the | we then? A gospel. And it is the pe- 
cold of death. I can never forget my! culiarity of this wonderful Christ that 
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he does not attend to little questions 
and small affairs only, but he deals with 
the profoundest problems that afflict our 
intelligence, and the darkest, blackest 
shadows that throw their gloom upon 
our wasting life. I heard a voice saying, 
‘Fear not: the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
will deal with the problem of death.’ 
Many had tried it. There had been much 
calculation and prophecy; many a rem- 
edy had been suggested, many a pilgrim- 
age had been undergone, many a philos- 
opher had shut himself up in his sanctum 
that he might find the answer to death; 
and when a great sob, with one word in 
it—‘No!’—had gone up to Heaven, I 
heard a voice saying, ‘ Fear not, the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah deals with great 
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questions, solves intricate problems—he 
will come and deal with death.’ I heard 
a great voice behind me saying, ‘ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord, for 
they shall .... rest.’ Dear little word, 
sweet syllable, thing beautiful as drop of 
dew on the eyelids of the morning— 
rest. An old word, old as Moses’ his- 
tory and new as the last speech of God 
to man. Our Saviour Jesus Christ hath 
abolished death. Death is now turned 
into a blessing; the great river has 
now shrunken into a little rill that a 
child can jump; the wilderness of shad- 


| ow is now lost within the shade of a 


tiny lark’s wing when it is hidden in the 
sun and pouring out its little heart in 
music.” 





CONSERVATIVE 


B ECAUSE some things have been well 

done according to precedent, it by no 
means follows that a better way may not 
be discovered. But what if, guarded by 
authority, the force of the admission 
should be thrown against any attempt at 
improvement? What if it should say 
with all the force of common law, “The 
order of Providence and progress shall 
work thus or not at all”? In that case, 
we are inclined to think the tendency 
would be toa mummified humanity. The 
law of caste has assumed many forms, 
crushing genius and reform when not 
bearing the imprimature of the guild. 
If improvement entered the door with 
better things to come, it has been sent 
into a back closet to consult with the 
blind chamberiain of red tape. Talking | 
about the coming man, it has looked for | 
him in the beaten way of observation, not | 
from Gilead, Bozrah, or Nazareth; not | 
from the back-side of the desert or the | 
humble sheep-fold. 

Under its influence men forget all 
the teachings of the past taught by the 
Manger, the Cross, and the Sepulchre; 
the fishermen of Galilee, and Solomon’s 
poor wise man who saved acity. It will 
have it that the kingdom comes through 
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the worldly-wise, through obedience to 
a cast-iron formula, or not at all. Had 
the question been put to its disciples, 
“ Whence shall the Messiah come?” they 
would have answered, “ From the Tem- 
ple and the Sanhedrim.” Had it been, 
“Whence shall he come, the myriad- 
minded man of Anglo-Saxondom, whose 
words shall be battalions of wisdom and 
beauty?” how incredulous to them would 
have been the reply, “ His name shall be 
Shakespeare; a stranger to the universi- 
ties ; his first occupation a wool-stapler; 
his second, an inferior actor!’’ Had they 
been asked, “ What shall be his antece- 
dents, who shall write the most popular 
book in the English language?” they 
would have answered, “ Even the shades 
of Oxford or Cambridge, where his famil- 
iarity with the classics shall give force to 
his English style.” But to the true state- 
ment, “ When of age he shall be taught 
by his wife to read; his trade shall bea 
tinker, and his calling a persecuted Non- 
conformist preacher,” they would have 
put a veto. Yet these two men were 
graduates of no mean university; their 
Alma Mater was the creation; their 
study, the human heart; their books, all 
terrestrial aud celestial phenomena ; their 
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professors, natural and revealed religion; 
and their diplomas, the approval of the 
ages. 

This conservatism of improvement has 
tended to keep its power of locomotion 
in Chinese compression. All its fresh 
approaches in unaccustomed ways are 
looked upon with suspicion, and voted as 
out of order. It would make all brains 
upon one model, and all thinking run in 
grooves. It rests not satisfied with ac- 
complished good, but queries as to whence 
it came, by what road, and what stamp it 
bears. It would assume dictation to Prov- 
idence as to the bestowment of its gifts, 
and be increduious as to their existence 
beyond its own schooling; pronouncing 
dullness, profundity ; inability, God’s 
good pleasure; and failure, submission 
to His wise ordination. Ignoring the 
varied endowments of human nature: 
that men come into the world with ca- 
pacities for certain callings, and that less 
machinery is needed to qualify some for 
chosen and loved pursuits than others; 
that aptness to teach, the poet, the ora- 
tor, the musician, and the governors of 
men, are more generally born than made, 
it would put all through a common train- 
ing ; as if matriculation conveyed charac- 
ter, and diplomas ability against the pro- 
test of Nature. 

The church of God, constructed on the 
idea of the priesthood of all believers, 
and affording a sphere for all varieties of 
talents and modes of operation, irrespect- 
ive of sex or rank, has been resolved in- 
to a sacred club for the advantage of a 
few. Muititudes of highly-endowed men 
and women are kept from lifting a hand 
to save their fellows, from doing what 
they are amply qualified to perform, 
«<nrough discouragements and _ restric- 
tions foreign to benevolence; while in- 
competents are kept in offices for which 
they have no calling by nature or grace. 
Men are rulers who would make poor 
subjects ; ministers of religion who ought 
to be mechanics; and there are many 
mechanics who would make the Bunyans 
and Careys of the pulpit, had they been 
sought and welcomed. 





The Romish Church has been wiser in 
the economy of its forces than her Prot- 
estant sister. She has-found room with- 
in her folds for all orders of mind, de- 
grees of culture, modes of operation, and 
for both sexes. Had the Puritans and 
Methodists been in accord with the doc- 
trines of the Papal communion, as they 
were with those of the English Church, 
a separation would never have been nec- 
essary; but they would have been em- 
ployed as zealous co-operators under the 
hierarcy. Any denomination of Chris- 
tians, that for reasons of precedence or 
order. neglects to furnish the work for 
which its various orders of mind and edu- 
cation are qualified, which employs the 
few to the exclusion of the many, and 
which surrounds its ardent souls with 
such restrictions as effectually debar 
them from coveted employments, will be 
left in the rear as the world’s conqueror. 
Many of the churches of the Reforma- 
tion, notably those on the continent of 
Europe, have sadly failed in consequence- 
Influenced by the universities, men were 
made presentable to the cure of souls. 
only through college curriculums. Their 
error was not in the requirement of learn- 
ing, but in the 4¢zd which they demand- 
ed; the training and qualification were not 
according to the profession. A knowl- 
edge of mathematics to a preacher would 
be an adornment; but a previous question 
would be, Has he the temperament, the 
gift of utterance, the power of original 
suggestion, the calling, for a sacred ora- 
tor? A mariner might be just the man 
to discover new continents, and without 
a knowledge of Greek; and to forbid his 
setting out through an ignorance of the 
Iliad, would be a loss to humanity. The 
order of nature was set in abeyance to 
that of the school ; and the fact was over- 
looked that sense, with little classical 
attainment and mathematical precision, 
might be inore grandly successful as the 
fishers of men than a Porson or La Place. 
Let any impartial observer compare the 
learned ecclesiastics of Germany, Hol- 
land, or France, with the less pretentious 
ministry of the Methodists and Baptists, 
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and they seriously suffer in comparison 
in all the make-up of zealous and suc- 
cessful evangelism. The masses are but 
little reached. The priests are many, 
but the prophets are few; while conven- 
tionalism and formalism neutralize origi- 
nality and enthusiasm. Theology and 
modes of Christian-working are stereo- 
typed by the court and the college. A 
Bunyan, an Oliver, a Fuller, a Moody, a 
Howell Harris, and a John Nelson, be- 
came unknown factors in the dominant 
Church-life. 

In our own land it is a matter of ob- 
servation, that we have in the denomina- 
tions most insisting on a learned minis- 
try, hundreds of ministers possessing all 
the acquirements of the schools, who yet 
circulate from church to church, with a 
beggarly minority demanding their serv- 
ices. Mere learning has failed to make 
them preachers; they are not “apt to 
teach”; they do not draw. Wanting the 
oratorical temperament, unction, pathos, 
imagination filled with beautiful and 
original ideas, the power to render truth 
a burning influence, they move no hear- 
ers except to the door. Yet these men 
met all the requirements of their judica- 
tories in examination; they were wel- 
comed and recommended as qualified— 
in everything but ability to preach! 
Strong objections there would have been 
to candidates spiritually, intellectually, 


and naturally qualified for the sacred. 


office, if with all these they were found 
wanting in a knowledge of Euclid and 
the dead languages. Yet where would 
be the greater deficiency, the scholastic 
without the natural and the spiritual, or 
the possessor of both minus the sheep- 
skin of the faculty? This most unwise 
discrimination has, time out of mind, 
placed Rev. Somnolency in the pulpit of 
Hogarth’s Sleeping Congregation, and 
relegated more than one Christmas Evans 
to the sheep-fold. 

Suppose that a preliminary formula 
should be issued by our leading educa- 
tional institutions, to the effect, that of all 
candidates for the honors of poetry, mu- 
sic, and painting, with those of inven- 





tion, legislation, law, and oratory, none 
should be accredited in these depart- 
ments but through the evidence of their 
diplomas, or equally satisfactory exami- 
nations; that it would be presumptuous 
to seek them but through the vestibule 
of the university. We confess to a feel- 
ing of amazement in view of the loss 
which human interests would suffer in 
consequence. It would be such a van- 
dalism as no palace of arts or industry 
ever sustained. How many of the bright- 
est records would it disqualify, how many 
of the most honored statues in the Tem- 
ple of Fame would be broken? We may 
devoutly thank God that the order of the 
school has not been that of nature or 
Providence. Apply it to poetry, and 
Shakespeare and Burns become un- 
known. Try it on prose-authorship, and 
behold Bunyan, De Foe, Richardson, and 
Washington Irving are thrust into ob- 
scurity; make it irreversible as to ora- 
tory, and Patrick Henry, John B. Gough, 
and George Thompson are shorn of 
their laurels. How would it work in its 
application to mechanical invention? 
Sad enough; inasmuch as Arkwright, 
Stevenson, Watt, Fulton, Goodyear, and 
Edison would be unacknowledged fac- 
tors in the world’s activities. How would 
it bear on statesmanship? Very disas- 
trously. Washington, Clay, Lincoln, and 
a numerous host would be ruled out of 
government. How would it bear on suc- 
cessful warfare? We should see Crom- 
well, Lord Clive, and Nelson declared in- 
competents. Try-it on reform and phi- 
lanthropy; and John Howard, Robert 
Raikes, Benjamin Lundy, and W. L. Gar- 
rison will be declared unworthy leaders 
in the reformation of mankind. How 
would discoverers and explorers succeed 
under it? Alas, we should be unable to. 
find Columbus, Drake, Lander, and Cap- 
tain Cook leading the way to unknown 
seas and lands. How would it bear on 
the editorial fraternity? We could not 
see Thurlow Weed, Horace Greeley, or 
Gordon Bennett with the most powerful 
magnifiers. The rule would apply no 
better in relation to sculpture, painting, 
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and music; there we should find many of 
the most illustrious names unknown to 
college catalogues, who yet entranced the 
world’s dull ears and eyes. 

Notwithstanding this, it would be a 
perversion of our meaning to represent 
it as disproving the value of our college 
systems. They have their honored place, 
and have done the grandest service. It 
is only when they would hold the keys of 
exclusion to the worthy in any depart- 
ment of usefulness, that they betray their 
cause. He who has proved his ability to 
his calling should be welcomed to his 
field. It is against the undue exaltation 
of the curriculum that practical life pro- 
tests. 

A man’s fitness and success in his call- 
ing should be his diploma. The gifts 
vary with the individual. George Combe 
was a good moral philosopher, but he 
never could master the multiplication- 
table. The Rev. Charles Churchill was a 
good poet, but the dullest of all creat- 
ures, and a scandal to his profession. 
General Grant made a good soldier, but 
could never make a good speech. So 
there are hundreds of men in our theo- 
logical seminaries who are taught every- 
thing but what they were sent there to 
acquire, the art of preaching; and who, 
after sustaining credible examinations in 
the routine of study, are no more quali- 
fied to preach than blackbirds are to sing. 
Yet all candid observers will admit that 
Bunyan was a mighty preacher without 
scholastic attainments; and that the 
pulpit celebrities of modern times, as 
Spurgeon, Parker, Beecher, Talmage, 
Chapin owe but little of their success to 
lingual or mathematical attainments, but 
immensely to their brilliant rhetoric and 
oratory. Dr. Nettleton was a poor stu- 
dent, but a mighty power in the pulpit. 
Charles G. Finney never studied in either 
college or theological seminary, yet he 
was the moving body of an awakening 
life to the churches. Moody is the evan- 
gelist of two worlds, yet ignorant of the 
vernacular of David and Paul. A work- 
ingman made the best. speech in the late 
commemorative meeting of Dean Stanley, 





for which he was warmly thanked by the 
Prince of Wales. The late Father Taylor, 
of Boston, knew almost nothing of En- 
glish grammar, yet few could move the 
masses better than he on the great moral 
issues of the times. In our manufacto- 
ries, in our stores, in our banks, in our 
marts of trade, there are slumbering agen- 
cies of the most needed character to ele- 
vate our neglected masses ; to reach them 
and save them from ruining themselves 
and injuring the State. There are un- 
known Goughs, Father Taylors, Jerry 
MacAuleys, John Nelsons, and Andrew 
Fullers, who, if sought out and welcomed, 
as Wesley gathered around him his nu- 
merous co-laborers,would render the most 
efficient service. They would speak ina 
language untaught in the schools, but 
well understood by the common people. 
On this principle the author of “ Ecce 
Homo ” truly says, “ A flourishing church 
requires a vast and complicated organi- 
zation, which should afford a place for 
every one who is ready to work in the 
service of humanity. The enthusiasm 
should not be allowed to die out in any 
one for the want of the occupation best 
calculated to keep it alive.” That de- 
nomination of Christians that under- 
stands this, and zealously works it out, 
will gather in the neglected classes and 
become the church of the people, while 
that neglecting it will remain the sect of 
the few. 

We do not undervalue the work of our 
Alma Mater. Our theological institutions 
are doing a good service, but they must 
not seek the monopoly of the highest la- 
bor. We think that if the Teacher of all 
souls were moving among us, he would 
say, “Educate to the utmost, but ever 
use the best you have. There are diver- 
sities of operations, but judge of the fit- 
ness of the worker by his works. The 
fields are ripe for the harvest, and be 
careful that you receive those whom I 
send; reading the men more carefully 
than their diplomas, ever seeing the seals 
of their apostleship in the works per- 
formed in my name.” 

REV. JOHN WAUGH. 
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UNSYMMETRICAL HEADS.—WHO HAVE THEM? 


form of the head indicates an abnormal 

summoned a practical hatter totes- | brain and an unbalanced mind is a state- 

tify with regard to the form of the hu- | ment which is altogether unfounded. To 

* man head as met with in our average | accept it would he to geclare the great 
| 


AD the counsel for the prosecution 





GUITEAU, 


population, we think that he could have 
given a more intelligent account of the 
relation of cranial contour to character 
than many of the “experts ” who endeav- 


ored to air their views on insanity during’ 


the Guiteau trial. Irregularity of cranial 
form was assumed to indicate a phase of 
abnormality in brain development, and 
abnormality in the disposition of cerebral 
substance was stated to be a fundamental 
cause of mental disturbance. 





GILMORE, 


It can not be disputed that abnormal- 
ity of brain structure is usually associated 


with constitutional insanity, but that ir- 


regularity or want of symmetry in the 





MARBLE, 


majority of people, especially those who 
are the leaders of thought, in all its 
phases, to be more or less demented. 
| Had a practical hatter been called into 
| the court-room at Washington, and been 
required to produce drawings of the hori- 
| zontal profiles of his customers’ heads 
just as that convenient instrument he 
uses (the conformator) shows them to 
be, he would probably have given judge, 
jury, counsel, “experts,” and the irre- 
pressible prisoner an instructive lecture. 

From a large number of diagrams rep- 





BARBOUR. 


| resenting the horizontal outlines of the 
heads of eminent men who have submit- 
ted to the close embrace of the hatter’s 
conformator, the accompanying have 
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been selected for the purpose of en- 
abling the reader to compare them with 
the outline of Guiteau’s head as taken 
from the cast made by Mr. Clark Mills. 


HAYES. 


It will be seen at the first glance that 
American society countenances certain 
persons as worthily representing its up- 
per arenas of literature, art, morality, pol- 
itics, science, and industry, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that their heads are not so 
near a graceful oval as Guiteau’s. 

As shown in the second of our en- 
gravings, the bandmaster Mr. Gilmore 
has a fairly symmetrical head of the 
long, narrow type, but the eminent jurist, 
Judge Barbour; the cultured journalist, 
Mr. Marble; the rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, Dr. Dix; ex-Presi- 


dent Hayes, and Mr. Pullman, of railway |. 


comfort fame, carry very one-sided brain- 


DIX. 


boxes. The college professor, whose 
walk and conversation should be ever 
steady and consistent to command the 
lasting respect of his classes, shows in 








[ Marci: 





the diagrams not only a considerable want 
of harmony, but the possession of more 
than the average amount of impulse and 
energy. Dr. Dix, too, is by no means 





PULLMAN, 


deficient in the propelling forces and ex- 
ecutive strength; while Mr. Pullman has 
combative spirit enough to be a stub- 
born, undaunted warrior in any field of 
controversy.* 

What do these irregularities mean? we 
are asked. In general terms they indi- 
cate the partial education, culture, and 
mental activity of the day. Instead of 
the whole mind being trained and devel- 


DOCHARTY. 


oped, attention is given to certain of its 
faculties, and, in correspondence with 
their exercise and strength, is the 


* It should be said that the small bit of paper which 
is set in the conformator can not be taken as indicating 
by its perforated outline the exact contours of a head, 
unless it be of the circular or oval class. Ifthe head be 
of the long or narrow type, it tends to exaggerate its 
irregularities somewhat. The outlines as taken from 
the instrument, nevertheless show positively that irreg- 
ularities of form and proportion exist in a greater or less 
degree.—Ep. P. J. 
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growth or development of the brain- 
organs or centers which correspond to 
those faculties. Each hemisphere is a 
complete brain, so far as parts or organs 
are concerned, just as each arm or leg is 
a complete limb; and that one which is 
mostly exercised in the mentality of life 
must receive the greater supply of blood, 
the greater nourishment, and conse- 
quently tend to the greater develop- 
ment. How often we meet with men 
who have devoted themselves to a spe- 
cial study or work, and who, although 
great in their specialty, exhibit an al- 
most childish ignorance or simplicity 
with reference to matters outside of it! 
Examine the head of such a man, and it 
will be found that the organs related to 
his chosen sphere of thought are highly 
developed, while those which have been 
neglected are comparatively small, or in 
the condition of juvenescence. 

The last diagram is the outline of the 
cast of the head of Deane, a notorious En- 
glish criminal, who was executed for mur- 
der. It is quite symmetrical, to be sure, but 
approximates a circle, showing a great de- 
velopment of the propensities, especially 
in the region of the ear. An examina- 


| tion of the plaster cast itself shows this 
| fact in a remarkable degree, as the great 
| mass of Deane’s brain lay in the base, 
there being little elevation to it. He 
| was, therefore, organically deficient in 


| the moral and religious nature, and 





DEANE. 


could properly be called a moral imbe- 
cile. What intellect he possessed was 
not developed by any education worthy 
of the name, and its exercise was under 
domination of his selfish feelings and 
grosser passions. 





Sind —_—— 


- ORGANIZATION AND CRIME. 


Sle State or the nation is the enlarge- 

ment of the circle of brotherhood. 
This fraternal principle is always present 
wherever there may be found together 
two or more human beings. Its violation 
is the result of temperament. In study- 
ing human character, the first and the 
last thing to be considered is the propor- 
tions that are found to exist in its ele- 
ments, The number is the same in each 
mind. Nor is it conceivable that any one 
constituent element of the human mind 
can be either added to or annihilated. In 
the vegetable kingdom each “seed is in 
itself found yielding fruit after its kind.” 
And the quality of fruit is manifest with- 
out regard to its shape, or color, or weight. 
The knife cuts according to its temper, 
not its size. And the human disposition 


is apparent, without regard to age, or the 
size of the brain. The breeders of ani- 
mals recognize the difference in the tem- 
perament of horses and fowls. This is 
true of every living organism. Its quali- 
ty, its disposition, its conduct, comes from 
its “ make-up,” from the manner in which 
the chemical, the physiological, the nerv- 
ous, the psychological elements are pro- 
portioned. It would be true to say, that 
the whole of human conduct depends on 
the temperament. The mind is composed 
of a variety of faculties, or functions. And 
of these organs, these conditions are to 
be considered: that when an organ or a 
class of organs is not duly proportioned in 
its normal development, one faculty or set 
of faculties is so very strong that others in 
proportion to itareweak. When organs, 
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trom any cause or causes, become dis-| tion any given case can bear without 


eased, their healthy action is interfered 
with, the harmony is destroyed. When, 


from ignorance, or any other cause, | 
the mind forms factitious relations be- | 
tween itself and others, an element of | 


disorder is introduced into its operations. 
All these conditions may exist without 
anycrime. But their combination makes 
that condition of mind over which the 
opportunity becomes a temptation. 

The power which deflects the mind in 
its action is the opportunity. It is the 
opportunity that makes the thief. The 


| yielding. The mind is: also bent and 
influenced by education. Children are 
taught from the pulpit that if they sin 
they will not be punished, provided they 
repent and ask to be forgiven. And 
criminal classes are taught by the logic 
| of events that condign punishment does 
| not invariably fall upon the head of the 
| offender. Thus the expositors of civil 
government and even some forms of the- 
ology teach the criminal to hope for a 


| long period between him and his punish- 


| ment, while it is doubtful whether he may 


opportunity to steal a million, more or | not escape punishment altogether. 


less, determines as to how much tempta- | 


oo oS 


L. R. S. 


GEORGE J. BRUSH, 


THE EMINENT 


"T°HE engraving shows a head of unusual 

symmetry in its profile and general 
contour. The anterior lobes of the brain 
have a marked predominance—observe how 
great the length of the line from the ear to 
the root of the nose, and also to the center 
of the forehead. The region of Comparison 
is especially full, and there seems to be a 
related fullness of development diverging 


downward to the center of the eyebrows. 


This caste of intellect indicates capability in | 


analytical lines of thought and observation. 
Prof. Brush should be, in this respect, a 
critic of the finer, closer sort, one who can 
discuss topics on the philosophical side. 
Most scientific men look at Nature merely 
from the side of its actual being. An in- 
sect, a bird, a tree, a rock is constituted in 
such and such a manner, and subserves 
such and such a purpose; and, when we 
have acquired practical data bearing upon 
these two points, there is little more to be 
ascertained or worth the labor of investiga- 
tion. But a mind organized as Prof. Brush’s 
demands more; would look into the rela- 
tions of one thing with another—animal 


MINERALOGIST. 


| with plant, plant with inorganic substance— 
and bring to bear the resources of philos- 
ophy and imagination. The study of phys- 
ics to such a mind is fascinating, and the 
results of its study are much more than dry 
detatis. 

The development of Human Nature is 
very marked in the portrait. Prof. Brush 
should be known for the quickness of his 
impressions and the promptness of his 
judgment, especially with reference to the 

| character of others. He is a natural mind- 
reader. Heshould also be known for kind- 
ness and sympathy, while, at the same time, 
he is not wanting in decision and self- 
poise. “The following sketch of his life is 
| derived from an article by Prof. Lounsbury, 
in the Popular Science Monthly. It is 
| an interesting story of a man who has won 


a successful place among the learned, not 


because of brilliant talents, but because of 
steady and industrious energy in the sphere 
he chose as a calling. 





GEORGE JARVIS BRUSH was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, on the 15th of De- 
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cember, 1831. His father was a merchant | 


in that city, but in 1835, retiring from busi- | 
. . . | 
ness, took up his residence in Danbury, | 


a taste for them. Young Brush was at this 
place only six months, yet long enough to 
acquire a fondness for scientific study, which 


Connecticut. There the family remained | in the end resulted in changing his course 
till 1841, when they returned to Brooklyn; | in life. He intended to pursue a business 
and in the schools of these two places Mr. | career; and, accordingly, on leaving the 
Brush received his early education. It was | school at West Cornwall, entered the count- 





not, however, until 1846, when he was sent 
to a school in West Cornwall, Connecticut, 
that he had an opportunity to pay any 
special attention to science. This school 
was kept by Mr. Theodore S. Gold, an en- 
thusiastic student of mineralogy, botany, and 
other departments of natural science; he 
gave instructions to his pupils in these sub- 
jects, and succeeded in inspiring them with 





ing house of a merchant in New York City. 
There he remained for nearly two years, but 
the taste for scientific study did not desert 
him. He took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that came in his way to go on min- 
eralogical excursions. In 1848, owing to a 
severe illness, he decided to take up the life 
of a farmer, and repaired to New Haven to 
attend a course of lectures on agriculture, 
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as a method of preparation. This event 
changed his career. He remained two years 
as a student of chemistry and mineralogy. 
In October, 1850, he went to Louisville, 
Kentucky, as assistant to Benjamin Silli- 
man, Jr., who had been elected Professor of 
Chemistry in the university of that city. 
There he remained the following winter, 
and in March, 1851, made one of the party 
who accompanied the elder Silliman on a 
somewhat extended tour in Europe. Re- 
turning to Louisville in the autumn of that 
year, he continued acting in his old capacity 
until the spring of 1852. Then he returned 
to New Haven, where, after undergoing a 
satisfactory examination, received, with six 
others, at the commencement of 1852, the 
degree of Ph.B., the first time it was given 
by the college. 

The academic year 1852-53 was spent 
by him at the University of Virginia, where 
he was employed as assistant in the chemi- 
cal department. Here he was associated 
with Prof. J. Lawrence Smith in a series 
of special studies, the object of which was 
to re-examine a number of American min- 
erals which had been described as new spe- 
cies. The results of their joint investiga- 
tions were published in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth volumes of the American Fournal 
of Science, second series. At the end of 
the academic year Prof. Brush went to New 
York, where he was associated with Prof. 
Silliman, Jr., in charge of the mining 
and mineral departments of the Universal 
Exposition held that year in the city. But 
he now began to feel the necessity of pur- 
suing his studies to an extent which he was 
not able to do in this country, especially at 
that time. Accordingly, in 1853, he sailed 
for Europe, and, during one year at the 
University of Munich, devoted himself to 
chemistry and mineralogy under Liebig, 
Von Kobell, and Pettenkofer. The year 
following—that of 1854-55—he spent at 
the Royal Mining Academy in Freiburg, 
Saxony. 

Just about this time an effort was, being 
made at New Haven to put the scientific 
department of Yale College in a more satis- 
factory position than it had previously held. 
To the building of it up Prof. Norton had 





sacrificed time and money, and, at last, his 
life; and, after the loss it sustained in his 
early death, it for a while continued to exist 
rather than to live. Outside of a very small 
circle, nobody cared for it, and it might at 
any moment have dropped entirely out of 
being, and the larger portion of the aca- 
demic world would not have known enough 
of it even to regret its death. 

Still, the necessity of doing something 
more than had been done was beginning to 
be felt ; and in a feeble way efforts were put 
forth to prepare for what the blindest could 
not fail to see was the inevitable. In 1854 
an attempt was made at organization. The 
scattered instruction given by individual 
professors was brought together in the cata- 
logue, though nowhere else ; and an insti- 
tution under the name of the Yale Scientific 
School existed at least on paper. At the 
commencement of 1855 Mr. Brush was 
elected to a professorship. 

He was first offered the chair of mining 
and metallurgy; but this he declined as 
embracing too much, and ‘the title was 
limited to that of metallurgy alone. This, 
several years after, was exchanged for that 
of mineralogy. To qualify himself for the 
position, the newly-elected professor went, 
in the autumn of 1855, to London, where he 
pursued his studies in the Royal School of 
Mines. The following year he made an ex- 
tended tour through the mines and smelt- 
ing-works of England, Scotland, Wales, 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria. In De- 
cember, 1856, he returned to this country, 
and entered upon the duties of his profes- 
sorship. 

From this time on the history of Prot. 
Brush has been the history of the special 
scientific department of Yale College, which, 
in 1860, owing to the liberality of Mr. 
Joseph E. Sheffield, received the name of 
the Sheffield Scientific School.- He came 
to it while it was not only without reputa- 
tion, but without appreciation or expecta- 
tion. It exhibited, indeed, a good deal of 
life in the college catalogue, but beyond that 
its vitality did not extend. There was vigor 
enough in certain of its departments, espe- 
cially in that of civil engineering, under the 
charge of Prof. William A. Norton; but in 
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such cases it was a vigor dee to the energy | work will be found stated in the author’s 
of the individual instructor, and therefore | preface. To the two editions preceding, as 
almost certain to disappear whenever he | well as to this one, he contributed analyses 
disappeared. To bring these scattered | of minerals. He also edited the eighth, 
units into an organic whole, to build up a | ninth, and tenth supplements to this fifth 
complete and consistent scheme of scientific | edition, as well as the appendix to it pub- 
education, which should train men thorough- | lished in 1872. In 1875 he brought out also 
ly in scientific methods, and which should | a “Manual of Determinative Mineralogy 
continue to exist by its own inherent vitality | and Blowpipe Analysis.” In addition to 
after the men who established it should | these he has been a contributor to the 
have passed away—all this became by de- | American Fournal of Scéence. 

grees a main work of Prof. Brush’s lite. In 1878 a new and remarkable mineral 
His energy, his judgment, his executive | locality at Branchville, Fairfield County, 
capacity, and his devotion, soon gave him | Connecticut, was discovered ; and, in con- 
the leading direction in the affairs of the in- | nection with Prof. Edward S. Dana, Prof. 
stitution. He was for a long period its sec- | Brush produced a series of papers on the 
retary; he. has always been its treasurer; | new minerals there found. 

and when, in 1872, a more formal organiza- In 1862 Prof. Brush was made a corre- 
tion of its faculty was felt to be desirable, he | sponding member of the Royal Bavarian 
was elected as its presiding officer, a posi- | Academy of Sciences ; in 1866 a member of 
tion which he still retains. the Imperial Mineralogical Society of St. 

Prof. Brush has not been idle in his | Petersburg; and in 1877 a foreign corre- 

special work, in spite of the demands made | spondent of the Geological Society of Lon- 
upon his time and thought by the manage- | don. He is also a member of the Ameri- 
ment of the Sheffield Scientific School. The | can Philosophical Society, of the National 
series of investigations made by him on | Academy of Sciences, and of various other 
American minerals, in conjunction with | scientific bodies in this country. In 1880, 
Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, has already been | at the meeting of the American Association 
mentioned. He co-operated with Prof. | for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Dana in the preparation of the fifth edition | Boston, he was elected its president for the 
of his treatise on “‘ Descriptive Mineralogy,” | following year, and in that capacity pre- 
published in 1868, and an account of his | sided over the meeting held in August, 
special services in connection with that | 1881, at Cincinnati. 
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PLATO VERSUS EPICURUS. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY.—PART II. 
[Conclusion.] 


| aging eget said the object and use | tory a lie, observation a delusion, ond ex- 


of life is Pleasure. “Let us eat, | perience a false teacher. Under the in- 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we | fluence of the lofty teachings of the true 
die.” And in response to this bugle | | philosophers, the stern and noble virtues 


call of Pleasure, Passion came from his | had such rootage in the political and so- 
lair, shaking his sensual mane; Appetite | cial life of Greece as to yield such har- 
awoke and came forth sniffing the odors | vests of honor, integrity, and liberty as 
of the banquet as they were wafted to his | the world had not known before. 
sensuous nostrils; Avarice smiled a smile Dating from the time that Epicurean- 
that resembled a grin, and his thievish | ism became popular, the decline of vir- 
fingers twitched with devilish anticipa-| tue, art, literature, and liberty was by 
tion; and Ambition girded his loins | rapid stages. Epicurus said wealth is 
anew for conquest through slaughter. the basis of happiness; the acquisition 
If this picture be not true, then is his- ' of property, therefore, is the chief object 
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of life. He sustained slavery and en- 
couraged land monoply, as the following 
quotation from his teachings shows: 

“Man is himself the most valuable 
property that man can possess. Next to 
slaves, land is the most desirable prop- 
erty to possess. He who owns a reason- 
ably broad estate and slaves to work it, 
is in a good condition to enjoy life. 
Wealth is not to be despised, but the 
superfluity of wealth becomes a burthen 
by multiplying cares. So of pleasure, it 
should never be carried to excess, for 
that is weakening to the*powers upon 
which it depends. Present enjoyment 
should not be purchased at the expense 
of future pain; as in eating or drinking 
to excess we blunt sensibility and bring 
on disease. For myself,” he adds, “I 
prefer to keep appetite whetted by ab- 
stemiousness, rather than surfeited by 
gluttony.” 

What shall we say of such a teacher, 
but that he unchains passion and appe- 
tite, and then mildly exhorts them to 
keep within bounds? He may be com- 
pared to him who would loose a menag- 
erie of savage beasts in a crowd, and then 
calmly advise them not to rend the people. 

It is a significant fact that Epicurus 
had few disciples among the men of 
prominence. The more talented and 
cultured were Platonists or stoics. They 
drew their lofty inspirations from the 
Grove of Academus or the Portico of 
the Temple, not from the Garden of 
Pleasure. His followers were chiefly of 
the class who would be sure to give his 
doctrines the grossest possible interpre- 
tation, and rush to the maddest excess 
in the basest pursuit of pleasure. He 
lived to deplore the vices practiced in 
the name of his philosophy. But the 
thistles had been sown, and it were an 
endless task to root them out of the soil. 

Beginning in Greece, these fatal here- 
sies spread throughout Europe and have 
been transplanted to the soil of America, 
where they flourish with a luxuriance 
heretofore unknown, and unless they are 
weeded out, and that speedily, the his- 
tory of Greece in her decline is but a 
prophecy of the fate of America. Our 





commercial, political, and social life are 
being corrupted by it at an alarming 
rate. Commercial integrity, political 
honesty, and social purity are all alarm- 
ingly on the decline; whereas, if this 
land of Columbia is to develop the 
model Republic of the world, the peo- 
ple must advance to and occupy a higher 
plane than has been attained by people 
of any other nation. 

There is a legend to the effect that on 
a certain occasion Zeno the stoic, on ob- 
serving Epicurus in the midst of the 
crowd that thronged the Portico to hear 
his lectures, addressed him in the follow- 
ing eloquent and touching manner. I 
leave my audience to judge if the 
gloomy horoscope he paints for Greece 
has any significance in our own time and 
our beloved country: 

“Son of Neacles,” said the grand old 
stoic, “methinks I cast a prophet’s eye 
on the map of futurity, and I see the 
Gargettian standing on the pinnacle of 
fame with a world at his feet. The 
world is prepared for this. The Mace- 
donian, when he marched our legions to 
the conquest of Persia, struck the death 
blow at Greece. Persian luxury and Per- 
sian effeminacy, which before crept, now 
comes with strides upon us. Our youth, 
dawdled in the lap of indulgence, shall 
turn with sickened ears from the serene 
morality of Zeno and greedily suck in 
the honeyed philosophy of Epicurus. You 
tell me you also teach virtue. It may be 
so; but I do not conceive how there can 
be two virtues, nor yet two roads to the 
same. This I shall not argue. I will 
grant that in your system, as shown in 
your practice, there may be something 
to admire and much to love; but when 
your practice shall be dead and your sys- 
tem alone shall survive, where then shall 
be the security of its innocence—where 
the antidote to its poison? Think not 
men shall take the good and not the 
evil; rather will they take the evil and 
leave the good. They shall do more: 
they shall pervert the very nature of the 
good and make of the whole evil un- 
mixed. Soon in the shelter of your 
houses all that is vicious shall find a ref- 
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uge. Effeminacy shall steal in under 
the name of ease; sensuality and de- 
bauchery in the place of innocence and 
refinement ; the pleasures of the body in- 
stead of those of the mind. Whatever 
your virtues may be, they are but the vir- 
tues of temperament—not of discipline ; 
and such of your foliowers as shall be 
like you in temperament, may be like 
you in practice. But let them have boil- 
ing passions and urgent appetites, and 
your doctrines shall set no force against 
the torrent—shall ring no alarm to the 
offender. I said that with the eye of a 
prophet I saw your future fame; but 
such fame as I see can but ill satisfy the 
ambition of a sage. 

“Your garden shall be crowded, but it 
shall be disgraced ; your name shall be in 
every mouth, but every mouth shall be 
unworthy of it; nations shall have you 
in honor, but ere it is so they shall be in 
ruins; our degenerate country shall wor- 
ship you and expire at your feet. Zeno 
meantime may be neglected, but he shall 
never be slandered; the Portico may be 
forsaken, but shall never be disgraced ; 
its doctrines may be discarded, but never 
misconstrued. 1am not deceived by my 
present popularity. There is no school 
now in such repute as mine, but I know 
this will not last. The iron and the 
golden ages are run, youth and manhood 
are departed, and the weakness of old 
age steals upon the world. But, O son 
of Neacles! in this gloomy prospect a 
proud comfort is mine. I have raised 
the last trial-mark to the fainting virtue 
of man and the departing glory of na- 
tions. I have done more. When the 
virtue and glory of nations shall be dead, 
and when amid the depraved generations 
some souls born for better things shall 
see and mourn the vices around them, 
here in the abandoned Portico will they 
find a refuge; here steeled in fortitude 
shall they look down in majesty on the 
slaves and the tyrants of earth. Epicu- 
rus—eloquent son of Neacles, high-priest 
of the temple of pleasure—when thou 
canst say this for the Garden, then, and 
not till then, call thyself a sage, a philos- 
opher, a friend of virtue.” 





Science can not promote morality, for 
science is simply knowledge. Wisdom 
alone can do that. Knowledge without 
wisdom may enable its possessor to be- 
come a political ring thief or a stock oper- 
ator, who would otherwise have been a 
pickpocket or a burglar. Knowledge, 
governed hy a correct code of moral 
ethics such as Plato’s philosophy pre- 
sents, is capable of redeeming the world 
—a feat which neither dogmatic denom- 
inationalism nor objective science can 
ever accomplish. 

“ Let the cobbler stick to his last” is an 
adage full of suggestion. Let the scien- 
tist confine himself to facts and leave 
philosophy to the metaphysician. The 
scientist is an observer, not a thinker. 
He is a specialist, and in his department 
eminently valuable; but when he as- 
sumes that God is a myth, because nei- 
ther the telescope nor microscope has 
brought him within the range of his vis- 
ion ; that belief in immortality is a super- 
stition, demonstrated to be such by ana- 
tomical and physiological facts, and all 
ethical principles mere sentimentalities ; 
and that the law of nature is the survival 
of the fittest (strongest)—in plain words, 
might makes right—we demur, and ask 
that his opinions be set aside. I would 
not rob science of a whit of its glory— 
and its triumphs are glorious, and still 
more glorious as the ages roll on. 

The scientist is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the race for his beneficent discov- 
eries, which are multifarious and vast in 
every department uf physics. But it was 
Plato, and not Aristotle or Epicurus, who 
gave us correct ideas of government and 
moral and social ethics. It is rather to 
Spinoza, and not Tyndall, to whom we 
should look for a correct theory of God, 
his character and attributes, and our re- 
lations to him. It is moral philosophy, 
and not science, that is to solve the prob- 
lem of society and reorganize it upon 
principles of justice and fraternity. Do 
you think I assume this proposition 
without sufficient ground? Allow me to 
ask your attention to some obvious facts. 

Through discoveries in science, mate- 
rial wealth has been increased an hun- 
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dred-fold ; but so has the list of paupers. | 


Along with improvements in agriculture, 
horticulture, and the arts, has gone the 


“art of grab,” popularly known as com- | 


mercial science ; and as the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life increase 
through discoveries in the one branch of 
science, they are monopolized by experts 
of another. And I say it deliberately, the 
world is not in the aggregate benefited, 
nor will it be until the wisdom of a true 
philosophy shall supplement and crown 
the knowledge of science. 

The invention of the cotton gin 
strengthened American slavery by in- 
creasing the profits of cotton-growing ; 
and the direct effect of labor-saving ma- 





chinery of almost all sorts is to enrich | 


the capitalists at the expense of the la- 
boring classes; and this will continue as 
an ugly and stubborn fact until the sczen- 
tific doctrine of the survival of the 
strongest shall give place to the philos- 
ophy of fraternity—until society shall 
accept the idea that civilization is broth- 
erhood: that it is the duty of the wise 
to teach and guide the ignorant; of the 
strong to protect and assist the weak. 
Until social scientists learn that specu- 
lation is gambling, and gambling is theft, 
that the American system of finance is a 


stupenduous fraud, the railway corpora- | 


tions highway robbers, and the wage sys- 
tem of this country and Europe practical 
slavery, science is simply the sum of 
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ion, which are founded upon legends and 
myths, and inaugurate an era of skepti- 
cism, from which divine philosophy 
alone can redeem the world. 

Do you answer that science has al- 
ready achieved more triumphs than phi- 
losophy ? I reply,the facts of science come 
within the range of the mental vision of 
the masses of people, but few of whom are 
capable of appreciatively comprehending 
an abstract truth. 

I have already said that the philoso- 
pher is a prophet. He must be prepared 
for a limited acceptance of the truth he 
discovers and presents. He believes in 
the progress of the race, and he accepts 


‘* The maxim of the ancient sages, 
That no noble human thought, 
However buried by the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to naught.” 


He recognizes the fact that God is not 
in a hurry; that it took him centuries 
of ages to create the first reptile, ages on 
ages more to make a monkey, another im- 
mense period to make a man of the low- 
est type, and thousands upon thousands 
of years to develop the race of man until 
it was capable of producing a Plato, an 
Aristotle, a Bacon, a Spinoza, a Tyndall, 
or an Emerson—one truly great man to 
the billion of commonplace characters 
and dunces. 

In the light of these facts, he confi- 
dently looks forward to a time when the 


what is known of objective phenomena. | intellectual altitude of the average man 
It can not by any possible means assume | Will tower far above the alpine excep- 
the functions of philosophy; and to tions who gild the pages of history and 
claim, as some do, that it is destined to | brighten the records of this age with the 
vanquish religion and supersede meta- | glory of their mental achievements. 


physics, is to abandon reason in favor of 
egotistic dogmatism. 

Philosophy is the sum of subjective 
truth. It is the grandest and holiest rev- 
elation of God to man, made, through 


Nor is this prophetic thought the rich- 


| est jewel that glitters in the tiara that 


the medium of the great thinkers, the | 


only true prophets and just law-givers. 


Its propositions are never sustained by | 


authority—for philosophy is never dog- 
matic—but are proven by inductive or 
deductive reasoning. Science is des- 
tined to expose the absurd pretensions 
of all dogmatic systems of pseudo relig- 


crowns the brow of his inspiration. No, 
his deductions lead him to the firm con- 
viction that man is immortal, earth life 
but an incipient stage of his existence, 
a brief era in his career ; death acommon 
incident in the history of man as an indi- 
vidual—an apotheosis through which he 
reaches a higher plane of life than the 
terrestrial—a realm of thought and ac- 


}tion broader and grander than earth 


affords. T. A. BLAND, M.D. 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly blise 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
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FALLING IN LOVE. 


“6 wo has common sense to do | cal as to make him a very uncomfortable 
with love?” a well-known writer | companion for any one who. respected 
who ought to have known better inquires. | the teachings of Lindley Murray. He 
Certainly very little with the mawkish | could dance, however, and sing a comic 
sentimentality passing current as love, | song to a banjo accompaniment, and was 
but everything with the genuine article. | well versed in theatrical lore; but in 
“I wouldn’t give much for a heart that everything that makes a man manly this 
is governed by the head,” a lady once re- | man was utterly lacking. 
marked to the writer. The girl’s parents naturally disap- 
“Why not?” ' | proved of their daughter’s choice. And 
“Oh! I can’t bear the people who cut | as this was the first time they had ever 
and dry everything before they make up | placed themselves in opposition to her 
their minds,” was the reply. “I like folks | wishes, there was nothing to be gained 
who are generous and impulsive, and | by it now. At last, it came to the 
come to conclusions without the fuss of | mother’s ear that her daughter had really 
thinking.” yielded to the persuasions of her so-called 
It was no use to say to this illogical | lover, and had promised to marry him 
young lady, who was even then breaking | privately, if her parents did not give an 
her mother’s heart by her willfulness, that | immediate consent to a more respectable 
it could not have been an accident that | ceremony. 
placed the head at the top; in other| In a free country, among free institu- 
words, that gave reason the seat of honor; | tions, of which marriage is certainly the 
for she knew little, and cared less, about | freest, and most disastrous, it would 
such subjects. hardly do to turn the key on a young 
The fact was, the girl was “in love,” as | lady, even though she were determined 
she herself was not slow to admit. Now, | on this one certainly sure to compass her 
let us look at this case, and the writer is | own destruction. So it came to pass that 
sorry to say that it is by no means an iso- | these parents, as many others have done, 
lated one, and see what it means. This | and many more will do, gave their child, 
young lady was the idolized daughter of | in whom their fondest hopes were cen- 
wealthy and indulgent parents. As her | tered, to the care of a man with whom 
mother in her great trouble admitted, | they would not be willing to trust the 
“ Ella had never been crossed in her life,’ | family silver. A short time, and Ella 
a statement which proves these loving | wakes up, if not to the crime she has 
parents to have been very active pro- | committed, at least to the foolishness of 
moters of their own misery. This young | the step she has taken, and a few months 
lady at seventeen imagines herself in | find her again under the parental roof, 
love with a man who has literally noth- | driven to it by the brutality of her hus- 
ing to recommend him to the favorable | band. 
notice of any sensible human being. He| Now, why was it that the advice and 
was not only not attractive in person, | judgment of this girl’s parents were so 
but was coarse to vulgarity in speech and | willfuly disregarded ?—or to put it in an- 
manner, and so wretchedly ungrammati- ! other way, how was it possible that a girl 
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born of refined parents, and living in an | I will not hear of any preparation to 
atmosphere of refinement, could stoop to meet those trials. I will not turn to this 
such a vulgar fellow ? | and that page of my youthful history, 
Scientific students talk about magnet- which might benefit my child to read, 
ism in such cases, and it may be that the | because she would find out too soon that 
subtle something is sometimes responsi- | ‘all is not gold that glitters.’” This leaf 
ble for the mischievous sentiment, and | might be called a Ruined Castle, this one 
its diabolical results. We know that un- | a Folly, which but for—God knows what 
principled men are often the most pol-|—you are sure you can’t remember— 
ished, and given good looks, good man- | might have ended in destruction. And 
ners, and apparent aobility of character, | all this is a sealed book to your daughter. 
it is not hard to understand how a trust- It seems, on looking back, as if you had 
ing woman may be imposed upon. But | been preserved from a great disaster only 
when these are all conspicuous by their ab- | by a fortunate accident, and yet you do 
sence, as in the case just cited, there seems | not warn your child of these dangerous 
no way of accounting for the infatuation. | places. It is your daughter’s right to 
Ella's mother would think it very hard, | know the truth and the whole truth, as 
as well as unjust, to be charged with the | far as you know it yourself. She should 
calamity that has wrecked her own life as | be instructed that while — Heaven be 
wellas her daughter's ; but Ella’sdiscipline | thanked !—there are many good men in 
should have commenced in early youth. | Society, there are also many bad ones, 
Indiscriminate novel-reading, to the | and that it often requires great penetra- 
exclusion of all that was earnest and | tion to tell the difference. If the proper 
practical, was one prolific cause of the | confiderice exists between a mother and 
final result. The mother knew that this | her daughter, and the mother's experi- 
was most pernicious, but rather than | ences have taught her to distinguish be- 
seem unkind or unindulgent, she allowed | tween the false and the true, she will per- 
it to go on, trusting to a sense of right | fectly understand what hints to give her 
which she believed to be innate, to bring | child. A girl should be taught that a 
her out unscathed and uncontaminated. | woman who falls in love usually falls out 
The truth is, if this young woman had | with equal celerity. She should be made 
been properly instructed, there would | to understand that her head is given her 
have been no more danger of her imag- | to use, and that no sentiment or even 
ining herself in love with this coarse vil- | affection which reason does not approve, 
lain, than there would have been of her | should be allowed to dominate her. She 
committing suicide. The subjects which | should be taught to appreciate the u 
should be carefully discussed with girls | ger as well as the biessing of magnetic 
are usually avoided by mothers. “Time | attraction. 
enough for them to wake up to the wick-| Given nobility of character, and that 
edness of the world,” says one. “ By and | subtle something which makes even 
by my daughter will have her own ex- | goodness more attractive, and the poetry 
periences, and I prefer to let her dream | of existence is added to the eloquent 
on till they come,” says another. It is| prose. Given this fascinating quality 
impossible to conceive of greater foolish- | without the other qualities to make it 
ness. Intuitions which would be keen | valuable, and heart-ache and disappoint- 
and reliable if properly set to work, are by | ment—if nothing more—are the sure re- 
such means rendered worse than useless. | sults to the one who has trusted in it. 
This is the way it stands in plain English. Knowledge is power in our daughter’s 
“I have had my trials, and I know my | hands, as well as in the statesman’s, and 
daughter will have hers, but rather than | woe betide the parent who keeps back 
violate any principle of modesty, or pre- | any information that can be of possible 
maturely brush the down from the peach, ! service. “ ELEANOR KIRKE,” 
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FROM THE DANISH. 


BiLLow, when thou flowest by me, 
So transparent, beaming, clear, 
Only thou Heaven’s color-wearest, 
Thou hast never Heaven near. 

Not the Heaven, her image only, 
In thy breast its shadow leaves ; 

Never filled, thy longing lonely, 
Like thy want, eternal is. 





Billow, when thou flowest by me 
Heaven is glowing on thy breast, 
But thy longing sigh reminds me 
Joy is but a shadow guest. 
Longing heart, oh, never pine thee, 
Thou and Nature long the same, 
Happy thou, if left behind thee 
Heavenly memory and name. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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TOO MANY NURSES. 


HE baby had arrived. An every-day 
occurrence, to be sure—but not in 


our family. The mother lay with a world | 


of mother-love dawning in her pale face. 
The nurse smiled complacently, and 
handled the little bundle of flannel and 
embroidery so deftly as to awaken the 
wonder and envy of the new aunties, who 
were allowed to tip-toe in, to take their 
first view of the new baby, and to declare, 


with sundry wise looks and nods, that | 


the little wrinkled red face was a “per- 


fect beauty, and the image of both father | 


and mother.” Telegrams flew hither to 
Mrs. Fitch, the new baby’s new grandma 
on the mother’s side, and to Mrs. Allen, 
the new grandma on the father’s side, to 


announce that the baby had arrived. The | 
new papa walked down the street to the | 


telegraph office with such a satisfied 
smirk on his countenance, that passers- 
by could not fail to question as to what 
good fortune had befallen the man. 

Next morning came a telegram from 
Grandma Fitch, saying that -she had 
started for the Allen mansion, and should 
be with them by afternoon; and in the 
afternoon came a telegram from Grand- 
ma Allen that she was en route for the 
same destination, and would reach there 
the next morning, and by the following 
evening both grandmas sat in state at 
either side of baby’s cradle, impatiently 
waiting for the first appearance of their 
grandson’s waking to catch him up and re- 
new their almost lost art of baby-tending. 
If Grandma Fitch was so fortunate as to 
get possession first, she immediately 


| wandered off into reminiscences of the 
babyhood of her daughter, and compared 
the present habits, looks, etc., of the new 
| baby, to that period of her daughter’s 
| life. Or, if the favor fell to Mrs. Allen, 
it was quite wonderful how many charac- 
teristics the child had like 1ts father at 
the same stage of life. 

Under the care of the much-respected 
nurse, both mother and child throve. 
But there came a day when another new 
baby was expected in another family, and 
after many-kisses, and rules for the future 
welfare of her “darling cherub,” nurse 
and her capacious carpet-bag took their 
departure for new scenes and new tri- 
umphs. 
| My dear,” said mother Fitch as the 
| door closed upon the departing nurse, 
| “T did not like to find fault with your 
nurse, but I can’t say I altogether liked 
her treatment of baby, and now she’s 
gone will soon have things different. 
I'll go put on my afternoon cap and then 
I can take him when he wakens.” 

“I’m really glad that nurse is away at 
last,” mused Mrs. Allen as she peeped 
from her chamber window; “I never saw 
a woman with so many new-fangled no- 
tions, and Lizzie’s mother is no better. 
I only thought to stay a week or so, 
| but it’s my duty to stop and get the 
| child into regular habits. There’s every- 
| thing in starting right, and it sha’n't be 

my fault if my son’s child isn’t brought 
up in the way it should go.” 

“I never put a baby in the bath-tub 

| till it is at least six months old,” said 
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Grandma Allen, as the young mother 
was preparing her baby’s morning bath, 
“a sponge-bath does just as much good.” 

“T always put my babies right into 
the water, almost from the first month. 
There’s nothing like getting them used 
to it, and it strengthens their little limbs 
so much,” and Grandma Fitch nodded 
her head in a mildly emphatic manner. 

“Oh, yes,” chimed in mamma, “I just 
long for the time when baby will splash 
around. He really seems to enjoy it now, 
and fairly screamed when nurse took him 
out of the water yesterday.” 

“Screamed with cold more likely. 
Poor little thing. If I had my way, that 
bath-tub would be lugged up to the attic 
for four months yet.” 

“ But nurse said that baby slept better 
after his bath, and that the more he slept 
the stronger he grew; and he seems al- 
Ways as warm as toast.” 

“Nurses don’t know everything. I've 
brought up seven of my own, and I don’t 
believe babies can be kept too warm.” 

“ And I think most babies are kept al- 
together too warm. They are taken out 
to ride muffled up to the nose, with a 
heavy worsted veil over the rest of their 
face ; and when the wraps are taken off, 
they are in such a profuse perspiration, 
ten chances to one they do not take cold, 
and pave the way for catarrh, and weak 
lungs. I think the habits of toasting a 
baby by a hot stove, and of covering their 
heads when asleep, most pernicious ones. 
I hope Lizzie won't be afraid to give her 
boy plenty of water and fresh air.” 

The battle once begun, knew no waver- 
ing. Grandma Allen, firm in her own 
conviction of what was for the welfare of 
her grandson, yielded not one jot; while 
Grandma Fitch, whose old heart was ten- 
der yet, and who loved the baby with a 
love born of such tenderness, worried, 
and fretted, and tried in a mild way to 
gather some comfort for the babe in this 
uncomfortable world. If baby was going 
for an airing, grandma number one muf- 
fled it up till hardly a square inch of flesh 
was visible, white grandma number two 
slipped out the side gate, and as soon as 





the door closed, hurriedly removed a 
blanket or two, and walking back to the 
sitting-room, took up her knitting so de- 
murely that no suspicion was aroused. 
Did the baby cry, Mrs. Fitch “knew the 
baby was hungry and it must be fed.” 

“T never fed a baby oftener than once 
in three hours. Half the babies cry be- 
cause they are overfed.” 

“Why, I fed Lizzie herself every two 
hours, and there never was a healthier 
infant. I think myself if mothers had 
fewer rules and more patience, there’d 
be fewer fretting babies.” Or was the 
screaming more protracted: 

“The little darling’s got wind colic. 
I'll make a little catnip tea right off,” 
and off trots number one to the kitchen 
for hot water. 

“Colic! the child’s stomach is over- 
loaded. A good dose of castor oil’s the 
thing. I’ve got a bottle in my trunk,” 
and away flew number two, each hurry- 
ing for fear the other will get at the seat 
of action first. 

At breakfast it was, “I could not sleep 
last night, that baby fretted so much,” 
from the tired mamma. 

“Oh, they always begin sooner or later. 
You just let him cry it out once, and you 
won't be troubled again. You should 
never lift him after you once lay him 
down for the night. It’s just nothing 
but clear temper. I had just one fight 
with every one of my babies, and they 
soon found out that six o’clock meant 
bedtime, and bedtime meant go to 
sleep.” 

“Well, for my part, I don’t believe a 
baby ever cries for nothing. I’ve seen 
the time myself when I was so tired and 
nervous that I couldn’t sleep, and to get 
out of bed for five minutes was a rest and 
a comfortable change, and if my babies 
seemed restless, I just took them up for 
awhile. They can’t be babies but once, 
and they soon grow too big for mother’s 
arms, so I just give them all the comfort 
I can, and get all the comfort I can with 
them.” 

“Fudge! <A good shaking would rest 
them more than anything; and if it was 
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my child it would get it at the start, and 
save lots of trouble by and by.” 

Mother Fitch folded her hands, and 
shook her head in mild indignation. 
But one morning the baby seemed real- 
ly sick. His little head was hot and fever- | 
ish, and his eyes heavy. 

“ That child's going to have the measles. | 
They always begin just so.” 

“Shouldn't wonder if he was coming | 
down with whooping-cough. He hasn’t 
looked right for a week.” 

“T’ve seen enough children with mea- 
sles to know them when I see them. A 
good hot bath and a dose of castor-oil 
will bring them out by to-morrow,” and 
away goes number one to prepare her 
remedy. 

“ My dear,” says number two, “I don’t 
see a symptom of the measles, and castor- 
oil isa barbarous medicine. Don’t you use 
it. A little saffron tea would be the thing.” 

“]T think the safest plan will be to send 
for the doctor, and do as he says,” said 
the much puzzled mother. And to the 
great indignation of the offended grand- 
mas the physician was sent for. 

On his arrival, each hastened to de- 








scribe the symptoms and then waited in 


| suppressed excitement for their judgment 


to be confirmed. But the doctor said 
nothing. There was an amused twinkle 
in his eye as he prescribed a medicine 
with a long Latin name that fairly startled 


| the old ladies, and then under pretence 


of taking up his hat and cane, surrepti- 
tiously beckoned the young mother to 
the hall. 

“My dear,” he said, as soon as they 
were alone, “I am an old man, and you 
will excuse me for speaking plain. There 
is nothing serious the matter with your 
baby, only a little disarrangement of the 
stomach, and—too many nurses. Could 
you not dispense with two?” and witha 
genial laugh he was off. 

That evening there was a quiet conver- 
sation between husband and wife, and ere 
another week, both mothers were on their 
homeward way. But so pleasantly and 
considerately had the matter been ar- 
ranged that each guest imagined her de- 
parture was of her own free will and de- 
sire, and each assured their children that 
they “ would come again as soon as possi- 
ble.” SIN SAXON. 





THE EDE 


Aa the simple wild flowers of the | 
meadow and mountain, which have 
a special place in the warm affections of 
civilized man, is the Edelweiss. Its na- 
tive home is particularly favorable for 
reputation, the slopes of the Alps which | 
are the scene of so much that is interest- | 
ing to the traveler, the poet, the his- 
torian, the romancer. A writer in Vick's 
Monthly, from which the excellent en- | 
graving of the piant is taken, says that this | 
plant is likely to become known to most | 
floriculturists and piaat-lovers. “With | 
its whitish velvety surface it can not be | 
called beautiful, but it probably owes its 
charm to the fact that it luxuriates most 

freely in those mountainous regions which 
other vegetation has nearly deserted, and 
in those circumstances it appeals not only 
to the senses, but to the imagination, and 








LWEISS. 


we invest it with the moral qualities of 
purity, bravery, fortitude, and fidelity, to 








correspond to its physical qualities of 
hardiness and endurance. Its culture has 
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only recently been attempted, but now is | flower is taken as an emblem of purity 
becoming somewhat common and quite | and virtue, and every lover offers it to 
successful, Plants are to be seen grow-| his sweetheart. In some places it is the 
ing in pots, as shown in the engraving. | pride of the bridegroom to gather from 
Almost every returning traveler from the | the rocks with his own hands the flowers 
mountains brings home a branch of these | that the bride wears in her wedding-dress.” 
flowers, and, as they are everlasting, may It loves lime and sunshine, and must 
be kept for several years as a memento of | be exposed to the sun and grow in a lime- 
pleasant mountain travel. It is said that | stone soil, otherwise its propagation will 
in Tyrol and German Switzerland this | not be successful. 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i 


THE STANDARD-BEARER. 


[The last connected sentence uttered by Lucretia 


) And bid us fill with use each earthly hour, 
Mott was this: ** Lord, let this little standard-bearer 


go!” | In calmness wait, and bravely do God’s will. 

Lorp, let me go, the mists are gathering fast, | We know that standard-bearer bravely stood 
The twilight deepens and the glory fades, | Before the foes of righteousness in days 

Life’s glowing sunset hour for me is past ; When error swept the land, a mighty flood, 
Lord, let me rest amid the gathering shades. | And slavery sadly darkened human ways. 


Lord, let me go, the work of life is done, That “little standard-bearer,” she might say, 


o: 
Truth’s standard I am weak henceforth to bear ; In deep humility. Oh, saintly soul ! 
Have I not striven til! life’s goal is won, | Grand in thy meekness, and with power to sway 
| 
| 


May I not yield the burden and the care!” By truth’s great might the hearts thou weuldst 
} control. 


“Yes,” was the Master’s answer, as He sent 
Death’s calm, bright angel then to whisper | We could not call thee less than angel-size— 


peace, | Archangels are thy peers where thou art gone ; 
To give new glory as the veil was rent, O holy standard-bearer ! may we rise 
And from her cares to give her long release. | To that far height whence thou beheld the 
| dawn 
She was a standard-bearer firm end true. ‘ 
Though small in stature, yet giant in soul ; | And in like stainless purity of life, 
Frail as a lily, yet as spotless too, Like courage of speech and liberty of thought, 
And mighty in a moral self-control. May we bear on thy banner in the strife, 
God called her to proclaim His word divine, | sain a ds world as we by thee were 
aught ! 


To preach deliverance to the captive slave, 
To speak the true word when the sun should 
shine, 
And when opposing thunders loud should roll. 


REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 





Why should we hold her longer on the earth, 
Why keep her from the rest so nobly won ? 

God’s love was shown in that immortal birth, 
Her rest came when that new life was begun. 


PuBLIC NEGLECT.—It is by no means 
an agreeable reflection that the memorials 
of most of the five Presidents given by 
Virginia to the United States, in the 


We sorrow not as those whose hope is dead, shape of the estates they once owned, 
We know the life beyond with bliss was full, | . 
| have been suffered to fall into decay. 


That angels gathered round her dying bed : 
To greet, with joy, her liberated soul. | The grave of John Tyler is unmarked by 


monument or headstone. A few months 

And yet we miss her in the gathering-place 
Where souls in reverent waiting lowly bow, | 28° the homestead estate of James Mad- 
We miss the beauty of her soulful face ison, at Montpelier, near Charlottesville, 
On which with joy the crowned are gazing now. | was sold for only a little more than its 
We miss the word that came with holy power, value as a farm. Jefferson’s stately man- 
Yet the sweet echoes linger with us still, sion at Monticello is in a dilapidated con- 
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dition; Monroe’s house receives no care, | of ladies who collected funds in the North 
save for its remaining use as a dwelling; | to purchase and preserve them. Virginia 
and the home and tomb of Washington | is proud of her past, but her people evi- 
might long ago have fallen in ruins had | dently take small pains to save its relics 
it not been for the efforts of an association ' and monuments. 





OLD SUE HUBBERTY AND HER SIX APPLE-TREES. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


N the outskirts of the little village | “ Red-Coat,” “Baby Pippin,” etc., and 

of H—— stands an old house, where | shé would sit for hours talking and sing- 

once had lived a poor, harmless, crazy | ing tothem. The following is one of her 
woman, known as “ Sue Hubberty,” or, as | songs: 

she was familiarly called, “ Aunt Susy.” 

The house is fast crumbling to ruins, the 

chimney fallen down, windows broken in, 

and the shingles rotted and torn away, 

leaving here and there great holes in the 

wall, where the children on their way to 


“Ho! little Red-Coat, shut your eyes up, 
Ho! little Red-Coat go to sleep ; 
Gee-gee, bungo—bungo—bungo, 
Gee-gee, bungo—bungo—gee ! 

Grow little Russet, grow up taller, 
Grow little Pippin, grow up too; 

Grow up, grow up, taller, taller— 
Till you reach the great blue-sky. 

4 Gee-gee, bungo— bungo—bungo, 

old Susy may still be there; although, Gee-gee, bungo—bungo—gee !” 

poor soul, she was carried to her long 

home many a year ago. Then she would stop singing and tender- 

Adjoining the house is a few rods of | ly pat the leaves, or smooth the ground 
land that old Susy had fenced in for a| around the roots, whispering very slyly 
garden; this land was in the highway, | to them all the while. Sometimes she 
and belonged to the town, but Susy firm- | would talk and laugh very loud to her 
ly believed it had been willed to her by | baby trees, as if she was having a great 
her great-grandfather; a person who had | frolic with them; then again she would 


never stepped foot in this country, and scold, and walk round and round them in 








never owned an acre of land here in 
his life. But as Aunt Susy could not be 
convinced of the fact, and as she was 
quite happy and contented with her for- 
tune, she was left in peaceful possession 
of the property. In this garden stand 
the six apple-trees, like “ four-and-twenty 
black-birds all in a row.” These trees 
were planted by Aunt Susy’s own hands, 
from the seed of her favorite apples; and 
many is the “noggin” of water she has 
brought from the spring in the meadow 
below, with which to water them; and 
when the moon was at its full, she would 
always cover them over with a cloth, as 
she insisted upon it “that the moon was 
making faces at her trees, and wanted to 
kill them.” She called these trees her 
children, and had a name for each one of 
them. One was little “ Russet,” another 


high dudgeon, beating the ground with 
| her cane while muttering these words: 
| « Cease, and condemn every part of the 
globe; lay waste ninety million. apple- 
trees found back in the wilderness, ninety 
million more, ninety million more, lay 
waste ninety million thrown back in the 
wilderness, fire all around, shake the 
| airth under my feet! Cease, and con- 
| demn every apple and apple-tree from 
| Deacon Miller’s to Isaac Satterly’s, from 
| Isaac Satterly’s to the mill-dam; give up 
| all the conceals of murder, dead, or alive, 
| hedges and ditches, woods and swamps, 
| old Zip Cory, his wife and sixteen chil- 
dren; eighteen old Red-Coats and their 
twelve youngest children, all lie buried 
| here.” 

Then she would pound away on the 
ground with all her might, and if any 
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children happened to be passing by, they 
would run home for their lives ; although 
poor old Susy was never known to hurt 
even a kitten. 

She was dreadfully afraid of a flock of 
geese which often strayed along the road- 
side, while picking the fresh green grass ; 
sometimes they would steal into her gar- 
den, and one day while’ Aunt Susy was 
sitting on the ground quietly talking to 
her baby trees, the old gander suddenly 
sprang upon her shoulders, flapped his 


great wings, and with his bill pulled the | 
cap from off her head. Poor Aunt Susy | 
was most frightened out of what little | 


wit she had left; but she gave him a 
pretty sound “pummeling,” which he 
certainly deserved for such rude beha- 
vior, and he was glad to make good his 
escape. 


The neighbors were very kind to Aunt | 
Susy, providing her with all the food and | 


clothing that she needed; even the chil- 
dren would often stop and give her a part 
of their dinner, for which she would sing 
some of her funny songs; and when the 
farmers carted their wood home for the 


winter, they always dumped a load or two | 


on Aunt Susy’s wood-pile. Sometimes she 
would go round among the neighbors beg- 
ging for food, no matter if she had abun- 
dance at home; she would put on a very sad 


face, and in a most dolorous tone keep 
| repeating: “I want—I want my dinner 
| again.” After it was given to her, if 
| asked “if she had enough,” she would 
| reply, “ Yes, such as it is.” If asked if it 
was not good enough, she would answer, 
| “Yes, what there is of it.” “Well, isn’t 
there enough of it?” “Yes,” she would 
say, “such as it was”; and so on as long 
as the questions were asked. 

Sometimes she was quite industrious, 
and would do many little odd jobs for her 
neighbors. It is said she knit a pair of 
stockings for General Washington, and 
presented them to him in person, at his 
headquarters in Hamilton. This she al- 
ways told with a great deal of pride, and 
no stranger was ever in her presence half 
an hour without being informed of the 
fact. 

Poor Aunt Susy lived to be very old, 
and was found dead in her bed one morn- 
ing after a short illness. Her friends 
buried her in the grave-yard on the hill, 
and no doubt she is as rich and happy 
now as many of her neighbors who lay by 
her side. 

The old house is fast crumbling into 
ruins, but if the apple-trees are left to 
grow undisturbed, they will tell of poor 
old Sue Hubberty for many a day to 
come. S. E. DONMALL, 


| 
| 
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THE PIANO. 


ScaxtT grace or beauty in my form ’tis true, 
I stand here waiting, Sir, or Ma’am, for you; 
I stand here waiting, with my ivory tongues, 
I stand here waiting, with my curious lungs, 
For you to press me with 
Your rosy tinger-tips, 
Which serve me in the place 
Of tuneful, living lips! 
So that I breathe forth some melodious sound, 
With which the air shall vibrate all around ! 


I would my varied notes 

Pour forth upon the air, 
Before the damp and rust 

My vigorous powers impair. 


O tender being, with the soul-lit brow ! 

O soulful, rosy fingers, come—come now ! 
I would some glowing, glorious strains emit 
And of my destiny myself acquit ! 


| Now swiftly let your fingers fly— 
} The while my tone and power you try ; 
Ah! rosy fingers, now beware ! 
Ah! tuneful soul, touch gently there! 
| New press upon the ivory tongues— 
The air is coursing through my lungs! 
| *Twere easy now to rouse, or still 
The haughtiest bosom at my will! 


I can sigh with those who sigh, 
I can smile with those who smile ; 
And the weariest soul that suffers, 
I can of his care beguile. 


I can cheer the little lad, 

Leaving home to brave the seas ;— 
And re-echo in his soul, 

Through the fitful stormy breeze ! 


I can soothe the soldier’s heart, 
From the fields of battle gory,— 
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When from out my chords you bring 
Mystic sounds which tell of glory. 


I can warm the coldest heart— 
I can melt the hardest frown ! 
Till the penitential cry 
Surges from the bed of down! 


I can make the proud old man 
Aguin a youthful lover 
Of a modest, girlish face,— 
With the brown curls drooping over. 


But now, a Joftier theme swells forth from me ; 
It is a song of praise unto the Deity ; 

I feel it throbbing thro’ my iron Jungs, 

I feel it trembling on my ivory tongues. 


To all your purest, highest self, I now appeal! 
Almost the Holiest Holy, I reveal! 


Am I but matter—dull, inert, and dim— 
Who sound sublimest praises unto him ? 


And many other tones I have in store, 
As pride, and joy, and fear, and hate—and more! 
| But now, the fingers still more swiftly fly ; 
| And now—oh ! suddenly—my notes—they die ! 
While you who stand around, 
Whisper—Good-bye—Good-bye ! 
| And my last sounds seem like a smothered sigh, 
As though I struggled to respond 
A low and hushed Good-bye. 


| And now, again, in loneliness 
| With my sweet, ivory tongues, I stand ; 
Till some one else, who loves me, come, 
Who all my latent powers shall move 
With tuneful soul and skillful hand. 
GRACE H. HORR. 


oe - 


HUMAN HAMMERS. 


V E call them hammers because their 

words and actions seem to be 
pounding us, and we wish we had some 
shield like the knights of old to ward off 
the blows. 

Storm and tempest are something from 
which all nature shrinks away; while 
buds and blossoms expand and bloom be- 
neath the gladsome, cheering beams of 
sunlight. True, loving words, like sun- 
beams, cause the growth and bloom of 
choice flowers of goodness in the human 
heart. Storms and threats and scoldings 
will never make this earth a paradise ; 
although they may toughen and harden 
things somewhat. Nature usually acts 
on the defensive and leaves coarse rude- 
ness to defeat its own object. Our feel- 
ings are tender, yet hardy things; they 
get battered and bruised, yet maintain an 
exquisite sensitiveness, cowering from 
harsh and slanderous blows, beneath a 
covering of reticence it may be, like an 
oyster trembling in its shell. 

All have heard the fable of the wind 
making a wager with the sun that it pos- 
sessed much the greater power ; then be- 
gan to batter the traveler with its fierce 
blasts to make him remove his heavy 
cloak, which he only drew the closer 
about him; while the warm sun caused 
him soon to throw it aside and rest him- 
self under a shady tree. 


| There are some ministers of the Gospel 
| who seem to think they can use force 
_ enough to remove the whole cioak of sin 
from the world by their stormy preaching, 
| but the cloak is sometimes only drawn 
the tighter, with, perhaps, another over 
it. There is a kind of sledge-hammer 
style, that is continually pounding away, 
and the pounder is wonder-stricken at 
his hardened subjects ; he considers them 
hard and cold as an iceberg, but appar- 
| ently does not know that an iceberg may 
| be beaten to atoms, yet each particle be 
| just as much iceas before. Men’s hearts 
are not going to be melted in that way. 
There is a sort of kind, common-sense 
sunshine that more surely and softly 
melts away the hardness. 

We have seen husbands, and wives 
too, who seem to think they can conquer 
all things by their sledge-hammer voice 
and manner; they succeed hugely in mak- 
| ing their home a bedlam. We have also 
| been unfortunate enough to hear the un- 
pleasant pounding of the smaller hammer 
of whining complaint, that keeps upa con- 
stant activity, but never strikes with 
enough force to drive in a tack; yet its per- 
sistent hammering is enough to wear away 
the largest spikes. This is successful only 
in knocking all happiness out of the fam- 
ily, or wherever it is in the habit of pound- 
ing. Such persons would not strike a 
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hard blow-—oh, no; they are conscien- | 
tious martyrs, and would not do wrong. 
They have an idea that weakness is good- 
ness. Some people are thought to do no 
harm in the world, and are, therefore, 
accounted good. A stump is full of the 
same kind of goodness. 

There is a kind of passive goodness, 
good because it is considered harmless ; 
and there is a positive, active good, as | 
well as a positive, active bad; and a | 
whole-hearted goodness, that is_ kind, | 

| 
| 





firm, and strong; not dead, but alive. 
Kindness is not lazy, indulgent weakness. 
It tenderly and surely guides the skill- | 
ful surgeon’s knife in amputating a dis- | 
eased limb, as well as brings words and | 
works of comfort to the sufferer. It | 
does not slash in with a purpose to | 
wound, but only that it may eventually | 
heal and do good. “Faithful are the | 
wounds of a friend,” repeat some, 

while they wound all they can; but 
we would prefer to have them some- | 
times manifest their faithful friend- | 
ship in a more agreeable way. Indul- | 
gence is often the greatest wrong. But | 
a wise, firm, gentle, cheerful kindness 
that is always courageous enough to act | 
the right is what wins and does the good. 
And only with an understanding of them- 
selves and others, such as practical phre- 
nology gives, can men do the greatest 
amount of good, whether in the secluded 
home, or out in the world mingling with 
the throng in the business of life. Man- 
ner is not all, yet it is much. Bya man’s | 
actions we judge him. And very much 
is the joy or sadness, good or ill of life 
affected by what is manifested in people’s 
manners. SARAH M. BIDDLE. 


—- ene = — 


“ EFFEN UytT.”-—These Flemish words 
are onan old monument of whitish marble, 
in New Church, Amsterdam, on which is 
also engraven a pair of slippers of a very 
singular kind. “Effen Uyt” means “ex- 
actly.” The story is, that a man,toler- 
ably rich, took it into his head that he 
was to live a certain number of years, and 
no longer. He counted that, if he spent 
so much a year, his estate and his life 





would expire together. It happened that 





{Marcn, 





he was not deceived in either of these par- 
ticulars. He died precisely at the time 
he had foreseen, and then had so far ex- 
hausted his fertune that, after paying his 
debts, he had nothing left but a pair of 
slippers. His relations buried him in a 
decent manner, and caused the slippers 
to be carved on his tomb with the above 
words. 





TOO LATE. 


Hap he come when the first wild rose 
Filled all the woods with wonder, 
And the snowdrops waked to life 
. In the hedgerow growing under ; 


Had he come when the oriole 
Flew northward in its rouming, 

And the apple-blossoms sweet 
Grew sweeter at its coming ; 


Then—then, in the golden days 
When my heart to him was calling ; 
Had he come! But he came “ too late,’’ 
And the Autumn jeaves are falling. 
ANNA CLEAVES. 


a 





Dr. TALMAGE ON CiGARS.—In one of 
his lectures Dr. Talmage gave the follow- 


| ing bit of personal experience in the use 


of tobacco: “ There are ministers of re- 
ligion to-day indulging in narcotics, dying 
by inches, and they do not know what is 
the matter withthem. I might in a word 
give my own experience. It took ten 
cigars to make a sermon. I got very 
nervous. One day I awakened to the 


| outrage I was inflicting upon myself. I 


was about to change settlements, and a 
generous wholesale tobacconist in Phila- 
delphia said if I would only come to Phil- 
adelphia, he would, all the rest of my life, 
provide me with cigars free of charge. I 
said to myself, If in these war times, when 
cigars are so costly, and my salary is. small, 
I smoke more than I ought.to, what 
would I do if I had a gratuitous and illim- 
itable supply? And then and there, 
twenty years ago, I quit once and forever. 
It made a new man of me, and though I 
have since then done as much hard work 
as any one, I think I have had the best 
health God ever blessed a man with. A 
minister of religion can not afford to 
smoke.” 
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TEETOTALISM AND VEGETARIANISM.—II. 


iy would appear as if the theory put 
forward in our first article, forbid in- 
vidiously one of the most substantial en- 
joyments of life. But in reality this is 
not so, unless the dietaries are not brought 
upon an harmonious footing; for total 
abstinence is a deprivation only to those 
who belong to the carnivorous part of 
mankind. All herbivores, that is to 
say, those who are fed according to sound 
vegetarian principles, naturally and quite 
involuntarily abhor alcoholic drinks ; they 
do not experience any temptation what- 
ever to spirituous beverages, and who- 
ever wants to become a convert to teeto- 
talism can do it without any appreciable 
effort of will, by adopting the habit of 
vegetarian food. This, however, the 
carnivorous will imagine to be a still 
greater deprivation. I thought so once 
myself. But by and by I found that veg- 
etarianism refines the palate. The whole 
sensual perception of the gustatory nerve 
becomes as it were keener. It grows 
very sensitive as to culinary blunders, 
but getting the right dishes carefully 
prepared from the vegetarian material, 
it enjoys them a great deal more than it 
did formerly the most artistically fin- 
ished dishes of meat. It is, therefore, by 
no means a paradox to say that one can 
make up for the deprivation of alcoholic 
drinks by not eating meat. 

Now then, the carnivores among men 
will ask, how can a human creature ina 
civilized state do without meat? I was 





myself formerly apprehensive of jeopar- 
dizing by it the vigor of my body, fearing 
imminent danger of flaccidity of muscles. 
But the very contrary ensued, and those 
who are afraid of the peril of weakening 
their constitution by vegetarianism are 
taking an altogether antiquated hygienic 
view. Fortunately, at least in this region 
of the globe, it is not the taking in, but 
the giving out which has become para- 
mount, and we feel pretty sure that, if 
the science of hygiene and the art of 
healing, as to the physiological giving 
out, are well taken care of, unless per- 
verse habits prevail, the taking in will 
readily take care of itself. In this partic- 
ular, a single human constitution closely 
resembles the economical condition of a 
whole community. We need no special 
public contrivances to get Washington 
Market supplied every day ; the desire of 
making money regulates this business 
better than it could be done by any pub- 
lic contrivances. As to the sewerage, 
however, street-cleaning and so forth, 
on the contrary, earnest public interven- 
tion and skillful administrative expedients 
are needed, all insufficiency and negli- 
gence in this regard being dangerous. 

Quite similar is the case in dictetics. 
The pleasure of eating isa reliable source 
of supply, and if we only look out for 
good sewerage in the organic economy 
of the body, we need not trouble our- 
selves much about the rest. 

Your beef-eaters do not argue in this 
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way-—their stand-point is an absolute one ; 


instead of putting the question, which 
food is the best relatively to our power of 
giving out? they merely put the question, 
which food does absolutely contain the 
most nutriment? Consequently the most 
frequent diseases are diseases of indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, costiveness, 
and general nervous irritability. Even 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, erysipelas, and 
small-pox ; especially gout and rheuma- 
tism must be counted among them, for 
all zymotic diseases are the consequence 
of an insufficient sewerage of the human 
body, the cases of direct poisoning only 
excepted. 

A vegetarian is not exempt from the 
danger of over-feeding. But he is not 
exposed to it to the same degree as the 
beef eater. The mild quality of his food 
will not so easily cause a disorder. The 
vegetarian system is, as it were, adapted 
to the stage of development we have ar- 
rived at, viz, that of mental pursuits. 
The beef-eating system is adapted to In- 
dian hunters or to Esquimaux. A per- 
son working at the treadmill will excrete 
2,926 grs. of carbonic acid an hour, and a 
person in a sitting posture only 491 grs.; 
and if an Esquimau is able to stow away 
in his interior twenty pounds of meat and 
blubber at a sitting, it is the severe cold 
he is exposed to by which we have to ac- 
count for his immunity from the fatal 
consequences of such a gigantic feat of 
gluttony. We for more than one reason 
may not take after him. 

Adult life requires even less nitrogen- 
ous matter, which is the substance the 
beef-eaters have in view, than infancy 
and childhood; the proportion of the 
need of nitrogenous and carbonaceous 
food relatively to the weight of the body 
being as follows: 

Cars. Nitro. 


(per pound weight) grs. ers. 
Infancy, see = h «Oe 6.78 
Ten yearsofage, . ..... 48 2.81 
ee eee 2.16 
Co ee 1.04 
Middle age, . . 1... 2 « « 28 1.13 


For the child nitrogenous matter is 
necessary for the building up of the 
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growing body. For the adult it is only 


necessary for the wear and tear of tissue, 
and over and above this requirement all 
supply is an over-abundance, which, un- 
dergoing decomposition in the body, 
will here act as poison, causing the large 
number of blood-diseases meat-eating 
persons are subject to. 

It is an experience made time and 
again that vegetarians will scarcely ever 
be affected by contagious diseases. What 
is the cause of that? No doubt the bet- 
ter quality of their blood, its less affinity, 
as it were, for the decomposed matter 
which acts as poison. There is a univer- 
sal law of evolution which says that the 
metabolic action of the animal kingdom 
is a breaking down of organic com- 
pounds, while the metabolic action of the 
vegetative kingdom is its building up. 
Thus when man uses animal food for his 
nutrition, he eats his physiological like, 
that is to say, a substance which is already 
on the road of the retrograde metamor- 
phosis it is further to undergo in his own 
system. Naturally it will in this be the 
more subject to putrefaction, and it is by 
no means surprising that all other things 
being alike in cases of epidemics, the 
meat-eating part of the population is 
much more exposed to contagion than 
the vegetarian part. 

The worst condition naturally prevails 
with those classes that are not only carniv- 
orous, but buy the lowest-priced meat in 
the market. The retrograde metamorpho- 
sis of their nourishment is thus closely 
allied to putrefaction, and this, together 
with the ultra habits of uncleanliness that 
are usually found with these classes, ren- 
ders these before all others the ready 
victims of zymotic diseases ; they foment 
these sicknesses, and they die by them. 

Nothing short of a perversion of in- 
stinct could place man among the omni- 
vores, the prototype of which is the hog. 
For if we survey the kind of animals man 
uses for food, we find that the herbivores 
are the most palatable. The meat of 
omnivores is not considered a dainty 
dish. Jews may not eat it at all, nor any 
other Orientalists. And a fashionable 
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menu will not contain any but perhaps 
the head of a wild boar. Rats, cats, 
foxes, tigers, and lions are not eaten, or 
birds of prey either. Only the honey- 
eating bear is considered stylish. But 
cattle, game, and poultry are falling 
broadly into the range of the beasts 
toward which man exhibits a rapacity to 
which, as shown in the voracious animals, 





he feels repugnance himself. Therefore 
we believe that the meat-eating habit is to 
be considered a relic of old cannibalism, 
and that a further advancement in culture 
will lead us back to the class to which our 
anatomical condition and physiologicad 
as well as psychological propensities pre- 
destined us, the fruit-eaters or frugivores. 
DR. LINDORME. 





PRIMITIVE VEGETARIANS. 


bY sarees aoe or people who dis- 
card flesh of all sorts from their 
diet, are regarded by society as peculiar, 
or radical, or “cranky”; but in what 
class shall we place a family that resides 
in California, the members of which have 
returned to primitive ways of eating, in- 
deed, since besides being vegetarians of 
the strictest order, they take no cooked 
food ? 

The San Francisco Ca// lately pub- 
lished the report of a visit made by one 
of that newspaper’s reporters at the 
home of this family, and as the subject 
of diet is, like the weather, always in or- 
der, a good part of the report is here re- 
produced. 

The name of the family is Hinde— 
their residence near Anaheim. Mr. 
George R. Hinde said with reference to 
the peculiar food-habits which they had 
adopted: 

“Since September, 1878, we have used 
neither fich, flesh, nor fowl; nor do we 
partake of eggs, milk, butter, sugar, hon- 
ey, syrup, salt, or condiments of any 
kind. We use no bread, nor anything 
that has been subjected to the action of 
fire; therefore, vegetables that can not 
be eaten raw are also discarded.” 

“Do you consider all these articles 
hurtful?” asked the visitor. 

“Not absolutely; they are nourishing 
to the physical part of our nature, but 
we believe that for this purpose sufficient 
nourishment can be obtained in fruit and 
other food in its natural state. Fire 
burns out the spirit of food, rendering it 
mere dead matter, fit only for the sub- 





stance of the animal nature, leaving the 
spiritual to starve.” 

“ But what do you eat?” 

“Fruit, mainly; with nuts, berries, 
raisins, and the cracked kernels of grain 
softened in water.” 

“That can not give you much vari- 
ety.” 

“Oh, yes. There are many kinds of 
vegetables we can use raw, and they are 
more palatable, when you become accus- 
tomed to their use, in their natural state. 
Your craving for cooked food is because 
your system has become habituated to 
its use. The taste for food, as nature 
provides it, soon becomes fixed by habit. 
We eat uncooked green corn, peas, beans, 
etc., with more relish than we once did 
the same articles cooked. We would as 
soon think of cooking a radish as a tur- 
nip.” 

“What about potatoes?” 

“We are not partial to any vegetable 
that grows under ground, though we do 
sometimes eat onions and turnips, which 
grow near the surface, exposed to the 
sun and air.” 

“ How do you manage in the winter— 
say from December to April?” 

“ The variety is not so great as in sum- 
mer; but oranges are then in their prime, 
while nuts and raisins never fail, and 
cracked wheat and oaten grits are as 
plentiful in January as in July. In this 
climate there is no time when fresh fruit 
of some kind is not attainable. In fact, 
it may be plucked from the tree during 
every month of the year. In a climate 
where Northern fruits will grow, and yet 
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sucl: delicate plants as tomato-vines are 
seldom touched by frost, there must be 
great variety and abundance of produc- 
tion. Strawberries may be gathered here 
from January to December; green peas 
and beans, tomatoes and vegetables grow 
the year round. Oranges begin to ripen 
in December, and remain on the tree till 
June; then figs, peaches, pears, plums, 
apricots, apples, nectarines, grapes, etc., 
follow —a never-ending supply, until 
January, with its golden fruits, comes 
again.” 

The house in which the Hindes live is 
described as a large, square building, sur- 
mounted bya tower. The internal ar- 
rangement is convenient, though with- 
out much regard to economy of space. 
There are several bath-rooms, a multi- 
plicity of closets, and a wide hall which 
winds around through the interior as if 
looking for more vacant space to occupy. 
It is a costly house, and the expense, to an 
ordinary observer, appears out of propor- 
tion to the advantages gained by its pe- 
culiar construction. 

The reporter partook of several meals 
with the family, which consisted of oat- 

“meal, rye meal, and cracked wheat soft- 

ened in water—all uncooked. There 
were no condiments, not even salt. Of 
fruits he was offered figs, raisins, dried 
peaches soaked in water, apples, nuts, to- 
matoes, and oranges. 

In the storehouse there were bushels of 
peanuts, raised on the place, and toma- 
toes, which had been dried in the sun. 





Lemons and limes are used to some ex- 
tent, though not freely, as no sugar is al- 
lowed to modify the acid. Honey is con- 
sidered a greater abomination than sugar. 
Cold water is the only drink, and but lit- 
tle of that, as the moisture of fresh fruit 
is usually sufficient to satisfy thirst. In 
summer they have melons in abundance. 

The real estate of “ Fraternia,” as the 
place is called, originally consisted of 
twenty-four acres, but a plat of six acres 
was sold, and eight acres of the re- 
mainder deeded to a lawyer for defend- 
ing suits, so that only ten acres remain. 

It is spoken of as a remarkable fact, 
that there has been no sickness in this 
family since the members became habitu- 
ated to the use of dried-fruit diet. Even 
contagious diseases, which usually attack 
children, are not taken, notwithstanding 
repeated exposures. For several weeks 
after adopting the diet, one loses flesh 
and spirits, but soon regains weight and 
vigor. Any relapse into former dietetic 
habits brings on illness. For this reason 
it was first found necessary to prohibit 
the children from taking cooked food 
offered them at the neighbors, but now 
the little ones are as tenacious in their 
adherence to a fruit diet as are the 
adults. The mother and several of the 
children do not appear to be very rug- 
ged, but Mr. Hinde and one of his 
daughters are pictures of health. Prior 
to the adoption of a fruit diet, Mrs. Hinde 
and two or three of the children had 
been “ailing” for years. 





oo. 


A HYGIENIC TOWN. 
_ hygienic reform is making prog- | in which thousands of mechanics are 


ress in our population seems dem- 
onstrated by the actual existence of an 
enterprise in Illinois, set on foot by one 
of our most powerful manufacturing cor- 
porations, for the purpose of establishing 
a community in which the principles of 
temperance and hygiene are to be prac- 
tically illustrated. The Pullman Palace 
Car Company is building up a manufactur- 
ing town near Chicago, called Pullman, 





employed building that company’s cars. 
It is a wholly new town, and about two 
million dollars have been expended upon 
its workshops, dwellings, and public 
buildings. As much thought is appar- 
ently being given to the comfort of the 
workmen in their homes as to the effi- 
ciency of their work. Pullman is to 
be a model hygienic town. The dwell- 
ings are handsome brick structures with 
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stone trimmings and slate roofs, supplied 
with perfect sewerage, running water, 
gas, baths, marble fireplaces, and many 
other features of elegance and comfort. 
There is a beautiful park and a charming 
artificial lake. The railway station is an 
elegant gothic structure. There are also 
being built a large hotel, a model mar- 
ket-house, and an arcade building to 
contain a public library, an art gallery, 
association rooms, and some fifty stores 
and business offices. One of the leading 
educators of the country has been em- 
ployed to organize and conduct a model 
school system. The town thus laid 





out covers an area of 3,500 acres, upon 
which not a drinking saloon or a place 
of vicious amusement will be tolerated. 
Everything to elevate and refine the 
workingman will be done, yet not as a 
charity. He is expected to pay reason- 
ably for his superior privileges, and will 
appreciate them vastly more because he 
does pay for them. 

Something akin to the imaginary town 
of Dr. Richardson is here contemplated, 
and we wish that to such a physician as 
Dr. Richardson the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the place were entrusted. 





ARTISTIC DISPOSITION OF THE BODY. 
A SUGGESTION. 


lg disposition of bodies after death 
has given the world, and especially 
the civilized world, much concern. Vari- 
ous methods have béen in use. Various 
methods tried by the different civiliza- 
tions of the world have had their day, 
and still the world is not yet settled as to 
what disposition to make of the mortal 
part of man. Thousands of years ago 
the different nationalities and religions 
of the world established their methods. 
For the want of communication with 
each other, whereby the world enjoys an 
interchange of thought, each isolated 
nationality or race thought its method 
the only one. In after years when peoples 
began to invade each other’s territory 
they began to see that there were other 
methods than their own. Interment— 
“ashes to ashes, dust to dust ”—however, 
has been the most universal practice, 
though burial itself has been of different 
kinds ; and where there was a high state 
of culture, as in Egypt, embalming be- 
came a common adjunct to it. In this 
process, although the body was buried, 
it was not put into the ground, but into 
some tomb or enclosure of masonry 
where it was kept aloof from mother 
earth. We know not what were the ideas 
of the people, who, like the Egyptians, 








practiced embalming so extensively, yet 
the only solution of the problem seems 
to us to be that they believed fully in the 
idea of the actual resurrection of the 
body, and it seems to have been a part of 
their strong religious belief and trust to 
keep that body in the best preservation 
possible against the day of judgment. 
Could some of these old Egyptians come 
forth to-day and see poor Egypt, the 
once mighty power of the earth, now 
dead to the world, and see how the new 
Christian civilizations of the West have 
stolen in upon her and committed depre- 
dations upon her sacred tombs, and even 
taken from thence the bodies therein 
embalmed, and, on account of their 
superior combustible properties, used 
them to generate steam to drive the 
modern engine; or, for their chemical 
properties, transported them for the pur- 
pose of enriching the soil of countries 
thousands of miles away; could the old 
Egyptian see this, it would be apt to dis- 
gust him with the civilization that per- 
mits it. And yet in this very thing there 
is a great moral lesson which teaches us 
the insignificance of the human body 
after what we call “life” has departed 
from it. It prompts us to ask, What is 
this thing “Life”? The wealth of the 
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universe could not purchase life. The 
body with that power present in it is 
beyond price. This power removed and 
the poor body is of little material value. 
This inestimable power seems like acipher, 
although it has such a mighty value it 
seems to occupy no space, and yet it is 
the most potent thing we come in con- 
tact with ; and in death we realize the fact 
that the zzv7szb/e is of value beyond price, 
while the vzszb/e, the body, which seems so 
important in our eyes, is itself the cipher. 

The mummies of Egypt are in every 
land as curiosities, and they reveal to us 
the surroundings of their day ; and more, 
they teach us the insignificance of the 
body, the value of what we term life, 
and the important truth that the zzvzszble 
is of far more importance and real than 
the vzszb/e. The vészd/e in all that indi- 
vidualizes the body is transient and for 
the day, while the zzvzszb/e is for eternity. 
How can this be? is the question with 
many, and many may doubt it, yet it 
would seem that they would have to ad- 
mit that this life principle which gives 
so much and even all the value there is 
to the body can not be a mere cipher. It 
gives far too much value to the body to 
be cast aside as a nonentity, and reveals 
to us the fact that there dwells within us 
a power or spirit which alone gives value 
to our material form. In this life noth- 
ing can, on a scientific basis, be proved 
in this matter, yet here are facts present- 
ed to us: All recognize the body by itself 
to have no value. The “life” or “soul” 
that i$ in that body gives it all the value 
that it has. The great question there- 
fore is, Can such a property be a mere 
cipher and have no existence beyond the 
mere material body? All are permitted 
to believe as they may, and some, we 
know, differ from this view of the matter, 
yet the more we study nature and enter 
into her various departments, and famil- 
iarize ourselves with her laws, we discover 
that after all the rea/ is the unreal, and 
the unreal is the real. The outward eye 
can only see that which to it is real, yet 
the spirit within can, by its own process, 
advance beyond this, and if it can not 





clothe in material form the spiritual or 
unseen, it can, through the higher senses, 
realize that the unseen is infinitely more 
powerful and real than that which the 
eye doth see. The eye is the mere agent 
of the mind—the mind can see more than 
the eye can reveal, and even the hard 
practical sense of man can realize that 
the uaseen, as in life and the body, is in- 
finitely of far more value than the seen. 
That which is seen, separated from the 
unseen, has very little value, and the 
separation destroys its value beyond a 
mere material rate, while the umseen re- 
tains its value, and can not be deterio- 
rated by any separation—it is the “ higher 
power,” therefore independent, and all- 
powerful by itself—it can give value 
to the material, but the material can not 
detract from it, for it is the all-in-all— 
the giver and maintainer of life—the 
great I Am of the universe. 

Such are some of the thoughts that 
hover around life and death. The aim of 
advanced civilization has been to make 
the transition from life to death the most 
pleasant. The material body may have 
a horror for the grave, but the spiritual 
part never, for it does not enter it. As 
the years go by the esthetic part of our 
nature seems more and more to be at 
work to propitiate the material sense in 
man. More and more those connected 
with the disposition of the body after 
death are exerting themselves to throw a 
charm about the burial of men, and to 
many people it is the event of the exist- 
ence of the body on earth. 

Various methods are in vogue through- 
out the world. The world seems always 
desirous for a change. In this Yankee 
land of ours we all have the right to sug- 
gest changes. We would not,-however, 
force them upon society. In the spirit of 
novelty the following is respectfully sug- 
gested. It may not be any better—it 
certainly would be no worse than any 
other plan known to man, and, for some 
occasions, it might be better. It might 
suit some persons while no other plan 
would. If so, then certainly there would 
be some gain: 
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After the body is prepared for burial 
and sufficient time has elapsed to be sure 
that life is extinct, cover it all over well 
with a coating of plaster-of-paris. The 
thickness would depend somewhat on 
circumstances, and would have to be 
determined by practice. On the outside 
of this, in order to make it proof against 
moisture, it would be well to apply a thin 
coating of cement, and a coating of fire- 
clay if it is to be enclosed in cast-metal, 
iron, or bronze, and, outside of all, fasten 
a few rods and bands of metal in order to 
facilitate handling—to keep it firmly to- 
gether. After the body is once prepared 
in this way it is ready for the next and 
final-process, that of enclosing it in cast- 
metal or stone—cast-iron, natural or 
artificial stone—and ornamented to suit 
the taste of those having it in charge. 

By this process the bodies could be 
kept hermetrically tight, and thereby 
well preserved. In the cremation pro- 
cess the insurance companies object to 
burning on account of its destroying all 
evidence of poisoning that might be of 
value to them. They could not object 
to this process on that account, for it 
would preserve a body probably longer 
than the old Egyptian process of embalm- 
ing; so if it were necessary to ascertain if 
a man were poisoned five thousand years 
or more from the time he died it could 
easily be done; or if it were desirable to 
ascertain any other fact in relation to the 
body of the man, say to settle any scien- 
tific question—for instance, it might be 
very desirable to the scientific world to 
know just what was the shape of the 
man’s skull. How much the world would 
give to know certain things in relation 
to some of the old philosophers who 
lived thousands of years ago! 

On this account this process would 
seem quite desirable, as it would preserve 
the bodies for a great length of time. As 
for its artistic properties, nothing could 
be more advantageous in this respect, as 
the coverings could be worked up so as 
to form monuments, or parts of monu- 
ments, as highly ornamental as one 
pleased, to be within enclosures or to 





stand out in the open fields or grounds, 
as do monuments and head-stones in 
general. They might even be deposited 
in such public buildings as the Westmin- 
ster Abbey in England, or our Capitol at 
Washington, without giving offence or 
generating disease, and be dressed up in 
such artistic form as to be quite attract- 
ive, indeed as attractive as any monu- 
ment. Or they might be made so that a 
number of them would form a grand 
family monument. Only think what a 
monument the Smiths would have! In 
time it might rival the very pyramids 
themselves. In the casting process the 
name of the individual within should be 
formed on the outside on a shield or 
scroll prepared for it. The individual 
figures might even be furnished with 
wheels like safes in order to facilitate 
any desirable transportation. 

The phrase, “the corner-stone” or 
“pillar” of any institution might no 
longer be a mere figure of speech. When 
a good man died who had founded an 
institution his body could be made a 
genuine corner-stone of the material 
structure, as his name or wealth is of the 
spiritual or financial part ; or what would 
probably be better, would be to have him 
after death as a genuine pillar of the 
church material. Only think of a double 
row of good deacons really supporting 
the firmament that covers the little con- 
gregation with which they had associated 
in life—all worked up, for example, in the 
form of handsome caryatides, the faces 
in likeness of the good deacons them- 
selves. If these are done in cast-iron it 
would be well to have them galvanized 
as a better preservative, and under some 
circumstances it might add to their artis-- 
tic finish. But then it somewhat de- 
pends upon where they are to be located. 
If indoors, as pillars of the church, they 
might simply be painted. 

At present stained-glass windows are 
put in churches in memory of the de- 
parted; but in this case the pillar might 
receive the honor. And, by the way, 
there seems to be no reason why a col- 
umn in a church should not, with pro- 
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pricty, be dedicated to the departed as 
well as a window, at least when the win- 
dows are all appropriated they could fall 
back on the columns. People who are 
adverse to having their bodies destroyed 
or mutilated and scattered could, by this 
process, secure them intact. 

At first this plan may be thought to be 
very expensive. When we think that it 
does away with a costly coffin and all 
that, and that when means are established 
for doing the work systematically, the 
expense would depend upon the vanity 
of parties. The undertaker might grum- 
ble a little, but then its introduction 
would be so graduai that by the time it 
got well in vogue a new generation of 
undertakers would grow up who could 
easily accustom themselves to the new 
process, They would have no need to 
change their name, for their present 
name does not signify that they dury 
people. We do not see what is to hinder 
them from uadertaking any process that 
their inclination may prompt, or the 
public call for, so long as it is not bar- 
barous or detrimental to public health. 

Such a process may not suit all, or 
even many. In this life, however, there 
are all sorts of people and all sorts of 
notions, There may be some peculiar 
people who are dissatisfied with the 





present known plans of disposition of 
the body after death, and our plan may 
just suit them. 

In such things it is not well to force 
people, but, so far as we are able, it is. 
well to humor our fellow-men, if what 
they request or demand is not detrimen- 
tal to the rest of mankind, and surely 
such a process as this would not be. 

Scientifically there may be a value at- 
tached to this that we at present may not 
fully appreciate. I do not think there is 
an intelligent person but who is glad the 
old Egyptians carried their embalming 
process to such a degree of perfection 
that their bodies have stood the test of 
time, and that we have been permitted 
to see them. We would that as fine 
specimens of the old Greeks and Romans 
and other great nationalities had been as 
well preserved. It may be well to pass 
down some of the Yankee type to the 
coming generations. In three or four 
thousand years from now the people 
upon the earth may be even more inter- 
ested in this subject than we. It would 
seem to be appropriate in us to do at 
least a little for them in this line. 

Those having ample means might try 
the experiment; certainly nothing ill can 
come from it, and perhaps there might re- 
sult much good. ISAAC P. NOYES. 
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HEALTH HINTS. 


RINKING at MEALS.—Do not 

drink large quantities of fluid at 

your meals. It dilutes the gastric juice 

and weakens its solvent powers. Warm 
drinks are better than cold. 

ALCOHOL AND DySPEPSIA.—Many per- 
sons are under the impression that alco- 
holic drinks are beneficial in dyspepsia, 
but the truth is that alcohol precipitates 
the pepsin of the stomach and interferes 
with digestion, hence dyspepsia is a com- 
mon symptom in habitual drinkers. 

PRURITUS OR ITCHING.—This is often 
a very distressing malady, especially 
when occurring in females. Water ap- 





plied quite of will frequently allay the 
most terrible itching, and the patient 
will soon fall asleep. A mixture of equal 
parts of essence of peppermint and gly- 
cerine applied with a soft brush is also 
an excellent remedy. Warm milk ap- 
plied to the parts is sometimes produc- 
tive of immediate relief. 

SIcK STOMACH.—A wine-glassful of 
water drank as hot as it can be borne 
will frequently arrest a very distressing 
vomiting, but it should be 4o/, not warm. 
Good strong vinegar sipped at pleasure 
is another prompt and safe remedy. 


EARWIGS.—When earwigs get into the 
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ear (which is very seldom), they may be 
destroyed by injecting oil and warm 
water into the ear, even melted lard will 
answer. 

CHAPPED HANDS.—Wash them well 
with castile soap before retiring, then 
rub them over with a teaspoonful of 
honey, and sleep in your gloves. Repeat 
for a few nights. 

Corns.—A good coat of gum arabic 
mucilage applied every night just before 
retiring will cure most corns in a few 
weeks. 

FRECKLES.—Muriate of ammonia, | 
drachm; cologne, 2 drachms; water, 7 
ounces; mix; use as a lotion night and 
morning. This will remove freckles, and 
is perfectly harmless. Most of the washes 
sold for this purpose contain corrosive 
sublimate, a deadly poison. 


FELON.—When a felon is first felt to 
be forming, its progress may be arrested 
as follows: Mix soft lye-soap and corn 
meal with a case knife until of the con- 
sistence of a salve, and apply to the pain- 
ful part, taking care that it adheres 
snugly to the inflamed spot. Renew 
every twelve hours until all signs of the 
felon have disappeared. 


Boirs.—If the skin be superficially 





scraped with a small knife, so that a drop 
or two of blood may be pressed through 
the epidermis, as soon as the peculiar 
stabbing or pricking sensation and slight 
hardening- of the part announces the 
commencement of a boil, its progress 
will be arrested. Boils should never be 
poulticed, as the warmth and moisture 
of a poultice lengthens the duration of 
the existing boil, and tends to cause the 
formation of new ones. 

ScIATICA.—This is neuralgia extend- 
ing from the hip down the leg, and causes 
most terrible suffering. I have found 
mullein leaves dipped in warm vinegar, 
applied along the course of the sciatic 
nerve and around the joints of the affect- 
ed limb, to relieve the pain, and effect a 
permanent cure in many cases. 

HEADACHE.—I frequently see going 
the rounds of the press something rec- 
ommended as a cure for all forms of 
headache. This displays gross igno- 
rance, for there are fully twenty different 
kinds of headaches, and what might 
benefit one variety would prove injurious 
in another. Headache is merely a symp- 
tom of some other disorder, and to be 
successful in treatment it is essential 
that the cause be ascertained and re- 
moved. L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 
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KITCHEN LEAFLETS.—NO. 2. 


OATMEAL-BREAD, GEMS, ETC. 


ENERALLY there is too much haste 
on the part of housekeepers or cooks 
in the preparation of food, and this is 
especially shown in getting up soups, 
stews, mushes, etc., which require boil- 
ing or steaming. To do anything well 
we must take a// the time necessary to 
do it. And in cooking, we can not hurry 
matters and have a really excellent re- 
sult. Time is required to make a thor- 
oughly palatable and digestible dish, of 
say cracked wheat or oatmeal porridge. 
I have found that the slower the process 
of cooking the better the result. 
Since the introduction of the so-called 





farina boilers or double-kettle, perfection 
seems to have been reached in preparing 
the farinacea; and mushes of wheat, oats, 
barley, corn, etc., which before were ap- 
parently looked upon with contempt, are 
now the favorite food of a large propor- 
tion of the community. 

The old method of cooking produced 
in most households a haif-raw mass, 
which demanded a good deal of hygienic 
principle in one to attempt its mastica- 
tion ; now a well-cooked dish of the meal 
furnished us by the recently improved 
methods of grinding, or crushing, tempts 
any appetite which has the seasoning of 
hunger. 

Rapid boiling does not cook as quickly 
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or as well as slow. The pot of water 
with .ts interior compartment or kettle, 
containing the cereal, set on the back 
of the stove or range, and covered closely 
to keep the steam in, may merely sim- 
mer there, but it is doing the work well. 
The steam as it rises condenses on the 
cover and sides of the inner vessel, and 
assists the process in a way which no 
other known system can, and the work 
is done by nature, almost unassisted, for 
little stirring is necessary, and if the pot 
be left a half hour longer on the stove 
than is customary, no harm is done. 

The recipes given this time are for oat- 
meal. I do not think it necessary to say 
anything about the selection of this or 
other grains, unless the reader asks for 
particulars. Nowadays the demand for 
cereal foods is such that every grocer 
who keeps a store worthy of patronage, 
supplies a variety of the most approved 
brands. 


OATMEAL GEMS. 


One large cup of boiled oatmeal mashed fine. 

One quart of wheat flour. 

One pint of milk. 

One egg. 

Two and one-half teaspoonfuls of Royal bak- 
ing powder. Mix the oatmeal, milk, and egg 
well together; stir the baking powder in the 
flour, and sift it in the mixture, in the same man- 
ner as for wheat breid. Bake in hot gem-pans 
in a very hot oven, from forty to sixty minutes. 
This quantity of material will make about 
twenty-eight of the gems. 


OATMEAL RAISED BREAD. 

Take a pint bowl half filled with oatmeal mush; 
fill up the bowl with warm-water; put the mix- 
ture in the bread bowl, and stir in wheat flour 
¢«nough to make the dough into a stiff paste. 
Stir in one-quarter of a good yeast cake, and let 
the dough rise overnight. In the morning, add 
flour enough to mould it up, and bake. 


OATMEAL BREAKFAST-CAKB. 


This is made of No. 2 oatmeul, with water 
enough to suturate it, and with little or no salt, 
according to taste. Pour the meal into a bakiny 
tin or dish, half an inch or three-quarters deep, 
shaking it down level, so that the bottom of the 
pan is covered to the depth of about one-eighth 
of an inch. Then pour in water until it is so 
wet that the water runs freely on the surface. 
Let the pan stand all night, and in the morning 





add hot water enough to have a little on the 
surface. Place in a quick oven, and bake twenty- 
five minutes. Eat warm with good New Orleans 
molasses, honey, orany fruit sauce. A delicious 
dish for children. 


OATMEAL PIE-CRUST. 


Scald two parts of fine oatmeal with one part 
of hot water; mix well, and roll thin. As this 
bakes very quickly, fruit which requires much 
cooking must be cooked first, before making 
the pies. This crust is very tender, and pos- 
sesses all the desirable qualities of shortened 
pie-crusts, without their injurious effects. 


OATMEAL GRUEL. 


One tea-cup of coarse outmeal. 

One quart of boiling water. 

Boil briskly about half an hour. Then stir 
well, and put where it will cook slowly, for 
about two hours. For a drink, rub the gruel 
through a sieve and then return it to the fire, 
and boil once more. 


OATMEAL AND APPLE BREAKFAST-CAKE. 


Stew and sweeten good solid apples, as for 
ordinary xpple-sauce, and strain through a col- 
ander. Take about one pint of apple-sauce and 
a quart of fine oatmeal (Schumacher’s A) ; mix 
well, spread out on an oiled tin half an inch 
deep, and bake half an hour in a quick oven. 
Serve warm. 

OATMEAL MUSH. 

Two tea-cups of coarse oatmeal. 

Stir the meal into two quarts of cold water, 
and cook in a double boiler from three to four 
hours. Stir occasionally. 


OATMEAL AND POTATO SCONES. 

Cold or warm potatoes, peeled or mashed, are 
worked up with fine oatmeal, until the mixture 
can be moulded with the hand into smull thin 
cakes. Then bake on an oiled griddle, or on a 
pan in the oven. These scones can also ‘be 
moulded with Graham flour instead of oatmeal. 

MIRA EATON. 
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ADVICE WITH REASONS.—Beware of 
salves, beware of plasters, beware of eye- 
waters, beware of washes refining the 
skin, beware of toilet powders, and be 
careful in the use of scented soaps. Why? 
Salves make and keep the skin sore, plas- 
ters prevent wounds from healing, eye- 
waters do often more injury than good, 
most hair-dyes produce sore eyes, beauti- 
fying washes are often poisonous, ditto 
toilet powders, while scented soaps are 
usually too sharp with free alkali. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Fresh European Enterprises.— 
The St. Gothard tunnel and railway are fin- 
ished, and opened to general traffic and mail. 
It is probable that direct railway connection 
will be established with Venice. Besides thisa 
leading engineer of Milan proposes to es- 
tablish a line of steamers from Lago Maggi- 
ore to Venice, and thus make the connection 
direct and easy to the Queen of the Adriatic. 
To this end the river Po, the canal of Paola, 
the Cavour Canal, and the Ticino River will 
be used. The rail now comes to Mogadino, 
at the upper end of the Lago Maggiore. It 
is affirmed that the necessary capital has 
been supplied by a syndicate of bankers of 
Turin. A model steamer is being construct- 
ed in England that will enter the French 
canals on the channel and find its way to 
Marseilles, and thence creep along the coast 
of the Mediterranean and Adriatic to Venice. 
If the navigation can be made a success, 
freight can be brought to the Adriatic for 
half the figure required to get it to Genoa, 
and the question will thus be settled in favor 
of Venice, and the tide o1 trade may thus re- 
vive a city that was once famous for its mer- 
chants, but which has long been in a state of 
mercantile decay. 


Post- office Business, — According 
to the late report of the Postmaster-General, 
during the past year there passed through 
the United States mail, of domestic matter, 
2,215,168,124 pieces, divided as follows: 







BGR ccccuseccse sescesoessebecs 866,593,572 
Postal cards.......+++. eves 276,440,716 
Newspapers.... «+ 695,175,624 
Magazines. .... +: 53,472,270 
Books, circulars, etc...... ..s0..0- 300,845,480 
Articles of merchandise............ 22,634,456 


Which was an average of 44 3-5 pieces to 
each person in the ¢ountry. The aggregate 
expense of conducting the department was 
$22,255,984 ; number of post-offices, 42,989, 
whole number of persons employed, 60,479. 
The revenue of the department lacked 
$3,500,000 of defraying the expenses, which 
deficiency was paid from the General Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Out of the 866,593,572 letters mailed, 
3,057,141, or one in every 283, went to the 


dead letter office. This number, compared | 


with former years, is proportivnately very 
small, owing to a late rule of the department, 
that when the writer of any unpaid or mis- 
directed matter is known, it is at once re- 
turned for correction, thus saving delay, mis- 
carriage, or its ultimately being sent to the 
dead letter office. 

The causes through which mail matter goes 
astray or to the dead letter office are some- 
what numerous, and are summarized in the 
post-office report as follows: From being un- 
claimed at office of destination, 2,560,402 ; 
for non-payment of postage, 284,503; im- 
perfect address, 201,899, of which 9,167 bere 
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no superscription whatever; many, if not 
most, of the unclaimed mail was so from 
some fault of its superscription. 

Out of 6,996,513 registered letters and par- 
cels mailed during the year only 7,445 went 
to the dead letter office, and of these, 7,016 
were restored to the owners, thus leaving 
less than 450 out of nearly 7,000,000 pack- 
ages unaccounted for—one in about 17,000. 

All mail matter containing articles of value 
or money was returned to the owner if he 
could be found, otherwise the money was 
paid into the United States Treasury and the 
valuables sold and the proceeds deposited 
therein. The money not returned amounted 
to $2,751; the proceeds of the articles sold 
were $3,465. 


Losses by Fire.—§tatistics show that 
every seventh dollar of the nation’s annual 
increase in wealth is burned up, chiefly 
through gross carelessness ; also, that ‘‘ we 
burn up a Chicago every two years.” The 
great Chicago fire destroyed $160,000, 000, 
and the average fire loss of the United States 
and Canada is $80,000,000 a year, so that 
were the Chicago calamity which shocked 
the country in 1871 to be repeated once in 
two years, it would annihilate no more prop- 
erty than that now consumed by the numer- 
ous fires of every two years. The fire loss 
of the last five years in the United States and 
Canada is $405,269.700. It would appear 
from the insurance statistics that liquor 
stores (which we can well afford to lose) are 
most apt to burn, and groceries and hotels 
follow closely after, there being twice as many 
fires in these classes of buildings as in saw- 
mills and drug-stores, which come next in 
the list. 


An Octogenarian’s Views on the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND BEES-WAx.— 
CIRCLEVILLE, TEXAS, Fanuary 9, 1882. 

Dear Sirs: I am under obligations to you 
for sending me the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
It is one of the best publications in the United 
States. I have been a reader from its first 
publication, over forty years ago. I am now 
in my eighty-fifth year. I have not used cof- 
fee, and but few fashionable knicknacks for 
about forty years ; used one chew of tobacco 
about sixty years ago. 

In the January No. of the JoURNAL, page 
22, you say: ‘‘ The pollen of flowers is also 
manufactured by the bees into wax-cells for 
honey” This is the general opinion of the 
largest portion of men. Nevertheless, it is 
a mistake. The wax that composes the comb 
for the reception of honey, is a natural pro- 


duction of the bee, growing between the scales. 


or rings, of the bee. But it is said that they 
gather it from flowers, and carry it on their 
legs to the hive. This is not wax ; it is also 
stored in the comb, and by apiers is called 
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‘** Bee-bread.” When a swarm comes off in 
the evening, they are generally hived near 
where they settle, and sometimes are not 
carried to the stand until the next morning. 
Ou the place where the hive stood there is 
always more or less scales of clear white 
wax, which they could not use. This is par- 
ticularly the case when a swarm has been 
hived several days in succession. The wax 
scales grow too thick, so that the bees can 
not use them in making cells. Apiers can 
test these things by examining closely the 
points I have named. 

Your premium book for 1882 ought to in- 
duce all who love to read to become subscri- 
bers. According to the contents it has the 
right title, ‘‘ Phrenological Miscellany.” I 
hope I shall get to read it Our part of the 
country is thinly populated, and but few that 
care anything for books. 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 


Uses of Insecis.—Many people may 
shake their heads when we say it, but it is 
none the less true, that only a very small 
portion of the insect world is noxious; the 
others are engaged in good works for man— 
some engaged in warring against the same 
insect foes that we war against, and the 
others in clearing away dead and injurious 
matters. An English scientific paper says: 
‘* Insects are useful in destroying dead vege- 
table substances, which are even more per- 
nicious to man than animals in the same con- 
dition ; and not only the soft and succulent 
portions, but even the solid wood is destroyed 
by them. In the immense forests of the 
tropics, the ground would be covered, and 
new shoots choked up, by the ruins of trees 
which had fallen by accident or age, and 
which it would require ages to disperse with- 
out the aid of insects. But no sooner is a 
tree fallen than one tribe of animals cuts its 
bark to pieces, another bores holes ir it in 
all directions ; so the moisture from dew or 
rain may stand, decompose, and soften. 
Others come in to eat off the portions that 
are softened, and so on, until it is entirely 
broken up and scattered; and this is done 
with such expedition that they will, in a few 
weeks, destroy and carry away the trunks of 
large trees, without leaving a particle behind; 
and in places where, two or three years be- 
fore, there was a populous town, if the in- 
habitants, as is frequently the case, have 
chosen to abandon it, there will be a very 
thick wood, and not a vestige of post to be 
seen,” 


The Specific Gravity of Brains. 
—Two Italian physicians, Drs. Colombi and 
Pizzi, have carefully examined the specific 
gravity of the brain in seventy post-mortems. 
They find it 1°023 for men, and 1’o18 for 
women ; but these figures also vary consider- 
ably according to age, the average (for both 
sexes) being I°oIg up to fifteen years of age, 
1 026 between fifteen and forty-five, and 1°017 
afterward. The brains of insane patients 





vary considerably on either side of these 
figures, the lowest they have observed being 
1’o13: the highest, in one containing many 
nodules of sclerosis, 1°044. 


How to Set Grafts.—The season for 
grafting may be said to be from the first of 
April to June, the time when the forces of 
nature are impelling the upward flow of sap 
in the tree. An expert says in the German- 
town Telegraph: 

‘*We have set grafts the last day of May 
with as much success as at any other time, 
and we have known of grafting being done 
up to the 2oth of June. When understood— 
and it ought to be an easy thing to learn— 
any one can do his own grafting. Yet due 
care must be taken in all the details to insure 

owing. 

** Stocks or limbs to be grafted, not over two 
inches in diameter, should ‘be cut off at the 
distance of four inches. A fine saw should 
be used. Incline the saw so that the stump 
will shed the rain. The bark must be unin- 
jured. With a sharp knife smooth off the 
sawed stump. Take a case knife, which is as 
good as any, place it across the heart of the 
stock, and force it down with a wooden mal- 
let. We use a very narrow screw-driver for 
keeping open the split. Shape the scion 
wedge-fashion both ways, keeping the bark 
intact. We make a shoulder as far up as the 
scion is shaved ; it is not so strong, but bet- 
ter insures growth. The inside of the bark 
of both scion and stock must meet or cross, 
in order that the sap of the two may com- 
mingle. Set the scion at a slight angle 
spreading from each other. When the stock 
is small and only one scion inserted, place a 
piece of wood on the opposite side of cor- 
responding thickness. If the slit does not 
close up sufficiently, tie round a cotton string 
to keep it tight upon the graft. Cover with 
wax every part of the cut wood and slit. In 
three weeks’ time go over the grafts and re- 
wax if needed. It is air and rain getting in 
that destroy. Where the limb to be grafted 
is from two to four inches over, it should be 
cut say six inches from the tree, and from 
four to six scions may be inserted.” 


Some Fruit-factories order their tin 
from Wales. It requires about 1,217 boxes 
of tin to make 26,000 standard cans. 


On Youthful Prodigies.—The 7%e- 
osophist, that Bombay monthly which is de- 
voted to the occult and marvelous phenom- 
ena of human life, makes a good point or two 
in a brief paragraph like the following : 

** Phenomenal children solving on the spot 
mathematical and arithmetical problems, are 
likely to find themselves at a discount, if we 
can believe German papers. Young Master 
Moritz Frankl, the ‘arithmetical wonder of 
the age,’ is the prodigy to whose ‘ miraculous” 
gift press and public have been paying their 
homage for over a year, and who must have 
made, by this time, the fortune of his Teu- 
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tonic ‘Barnum,’ Dr. Gonig. And now little 
Frankl has found a rival: not in any espe- 
cially gifted ‘ prodigy,’ but in any moderately 
intelligent boy chosen among a dozen of 
other school-boys, whom a Dr. Ilenbiirger 
chooses to select, and to impart to him his 
newly-discovered secret. The Doctor is a 
Leipzig savant and an eminent mathemati- 
cian. He offered to bet with Dr. Gonig, 
Frankl’s impressario, that he had discovered 
the key to his secret, and would undertake 
to initiate into it any clever school-boy in 
one hour’s time by teaching him how to ex- 
tract the cube root from any given seven or 
more figures. Dr. Gonig accepted the bet, 
proposing as a stake of 100,000 gu/den, that 
it could not be done. Dr. Ilenbiirger, we are 
told, made his claim good by forthwith select- 
ing an ordinary boy whom he had never seen, 
but who was proposed to him as one having 
a certain capacity for arithmetic. Shutting 
himself closely with him in a room, he ex- 
plained to the boy his system, which consists 
of only twelve figures. The result was that 
this newly taught boy entered on the same 
evening into a most successful competition 
with the little ‘ prodigy,’ solving instantane- 
ously the most difficult problems, and mak- 
ing a slight mistake in but one instance. If 
true, then the discovery is likely to affect not 
only the kets of various speculators in 
‘children prodigies,’ but likewise the hearts 
of a great number of Spiritualists. There is 
no end of such marvelous ‘infant mediums’ 
in America whose gifts are believed by them 
to be due to the direct control, intervention, 
and agency of the ‘ departed spirits,’ of great 
mathematicians, musicians, and other like in- 
visible savants and artists furnished through 
mediums with ‘ return tickets’ from the angel 
world, and what if the key to the secret of 
each of such achievements be discovered one 
day? We have heard of an Oriental brother- 
hood which possesses such a key. But—oh 
thrice cruel science! Wilt thou not leave a 
single shred of the ‘miraculous’ and the 
‘supernatural ’to these hungering after 
both?” 


The Valley of Death.—The Valley 
of Death, a spot almost as terrible as the 
prophet’s valley of dry bones, lies just north 
of the old Mormon road to California—a 
region thirty miles long by thirty broad, and 
surrounded, except at two points, by inacces- 
sible mountains. It is totally devoid of water 
and vegetation, and the shadow of a bird or 
wild beast never darkens its white, glaring 
sands. The Kansas Pacific Railroad engi- 
neers discovered it, and some papers, which 
show the fate of the ‘‘lost Montgomery 
train,” which came south from Salt Lake in 
1850, guided by a Mormon. When near 
Death Valley, some came to the conclusion 
that the Mormon knew nothing of the coun- 
try, so they appointed one of their number a 
leader, and broke off from their party. The 
leader turned due west, and so, with the peo- 
ple and wagons and the flocks, he traveled 
three days, and then descended into the broad 
valley, whose treacherous mirage promised 





water. They reached the center, but only the 
white sands, bounded by scorching peaks, 
met their gaze. And around the valley they 
wandered, and one by one the men died, and 
the panting flocks. stretched. themselves in 
death under the hot sun, The children, cry- 
ing for water, died at their mother’s breasts, 
and with swollen tongues and burning vitals, 
the mothers followed. Wagon after wagon 
was abandoned, and strong men tottered and 
raved and died. After a week’s wandering, 
a dozen survivors found some water in the 
hollow of a mountain. It lasted but a short 
time, when all perished but two, who escaped 
out of the valley and followed the trail of 
their former companions. Eighty-seven fam- 
ilies, with hundreds of animals, perished 
here, and now, after twenty-two years, the 
wagons stand still complete, the iron works 
and tires are bright, and the shriveled skel- 
etons lie side by side. 


Germination of the Cotton Seed. 
—A writer in the Boston Yournal of Commerce 
says: ‘‘A singular discovery has been made 
by accident in connection with some experi- 
ments upon cotton seed, which may have a 
widely extended influence upon agricultural 
operations. With a view to ascertain the 
situation of the oil cells in the cotton seed, 
Professor Thomas Taylor, the microscopist, 
was requested to make an investigation, and 
he found that one row of these cells consti- 
tutes a protection to the germinating point. 
The Professor resolved further to ascertain 
how far these defenses protected the embryo 
from agents usually destructive of all organic 
life. In using sulphuric acid he found that 
one result was completely to remove the ad- 
herent cotton, so leaving the brown shell of 
the seed clean, without being visibly affected. 
Some of the seed that had been thus treated 
was sown, and, to the surprise of every one, 
it came up five days earlier than the seed in 
its natural state. Several experiments were 
subsequently made, which confirmed the fact 
that the treatment with sulphuric acid stimu- 
lated the vitality of the seed. The gain of 
five or six days’ start, in the avoidance of 
early frosts, or in the raising of early cot- 
ton, for which premiums are offered in some 
of the Southern States, can not be overesti- 
mated. Another advantage is that, owing to 
the cotton hitherto adherent to the seed, the 
sowing has had to be broadcast, which has 
been very wasteful. Now the clean seed can 
be sown by means of a drill, with the result 
of producing a regularity of growth which 
will tend greatly to facilitate the subsequent 
cultivation.” 


Plant Growth.—When the earth in 
which a plant grows is much warmer than 
the air, the plant grows very thick, ceases 
almost altogether to increase in height, and 
finally shows deep, transverse rifts which 
make farther growth an impossibility. These 
effects were produced by M. Prillieux, who 
used a large dish of earth, in which he plant- 
ed the seeds, and kept the earth ten degrees: 
warmer than the moist air of the room, 
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APPARENT INCONGRUITIES IN CON- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS. 


CABINET COLLOQUY NO. 13. 


“ I THINK,” remarked a visitor, “ that 

you phrenologists do not receive 
all the credit you deserve because of 
your support of the ethical view of Con- 
science, or, as you term it, Conscientious- 
ness.” 

What do you mean by the ethical view, 
if we may ask ? 

“I mean the opinion that conscience 
is an original, inherent faculty of the 
human mind—and not an intellectual 
product. While many of the more em- 
inent metaphysicians have disputed con- 
cerning its nature, some, like Hobbes 
and Paley, imputing virtuous conduct 
to self-love, or self-interest; others, 
like Brown, making the appreciation 
of utility synonymous with conscience, 
and others, like Adam Smith, proposing 
sympathy as a standard for moral judg- 
ment, the phrenologist points to an en- 
dowment in brain and mind which con- 
stitutes man a responsible being, because 
its special: office is to discern between 
right and wrong. Thus a scientific or 
physical basis is furnished religion which 





could be made a very powerful adjuvant 
in the conflict with infidelity.” 

We think, sir, that the religionist is 
eager to avail himself of all the aids at his 
command in that conflict, but hesitates to 
accept the proffered support of phrenology 
because of its physical basis; that has, to 
him, a guasz materialistic aspect, and its 
open embrace might involve him in a 
mesh of inconsistency and error. A mo- 
ment’s consideration will show you the 
delicacy of such a step, and how easily 
the unscrupulous sophists of infidelity 
would make a handle of it for gibe and 
lampoon, which go so much farther with 
the masses than serious fact and argu- 
ment. 

“TI can readily see now,” replied our 
visitor, “the strength of the reason you 
propound. The two sides arrayed in 
the conflict fight with antipodal weapons 
—the religionist’s are spiritual, or pre- 
mises and arguments drawn from the Bi- 
ble and moral evidences ; the material- 
ist’s are physical, or conclusions derived 
from the observation of natural phenom- 
ena. For the former, then, to take up a 
cudgel proffered by a class of scientific 
observers, would be interpreted by the 
infidel as inconsistency and a confession 
of weakness, and I can well understand 
how the cause of Christianity might lose 
in the ranks of the unreflecting. Never- 
theless, I insist that an intelligent use of 
the phrenological argument would prove 
a very valuable auxiliary, since it would 
make a cross issue, combine the spiritual 
with the physical, attribute moral func- 
tions to nervous organs, and point di- 
rectly to phenomena, which would com- 
mand the respectful attention of the true 
scientist. I have read enough in mental 
science, as formulated by Spurzheim and 
Combe, to be impressed that they have 
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set up no false lights in defining the organ 
and function of Conscientiousness, but I 
must confess that I am puzzled sometimes 
by the action of the faculty. I have 
known persons in whom the organ ap- 
peared large toact in a manner seemingly 
quite the reverse to what duty and obli- 
gation required.” 

Will you cite an instance? It by no 
means follows that because Conscien- 
tiousness is large in his brain that a man 
will a/ways be true and just in his deal- 
ings; but when we carefully analyze the 
apparently inconsistent conduct of such 
a man we find that it was the reasonable 
consequence of several faculties acting 
in combination. 

“T have in my mind’s eye a shrewd, 
energetic man, who is slow in meeting his 
engagements to pay money. If heowe a 
bill it is difficult to collect it—although 
in the end he pays up. But whoever 
owes him is promptly asked to settle, and 
expected to do it or risk a lawsuit. He 
has a large, well-developed crown. I do 
not claim to be an expert, but I think any 
one who knows about the shape of the 
head would say that his Conscientious- 
ness is large. If so, why does it not 
prompt him to deal in strict fairness with 
others ?” 

In natural philosophy there is an im- 
portant principle known as the Composi- 
tion of forces. You are aware of it, I 
suppose. I draw a parallelogram thus, 
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with diagonal line through it, and letter 
it as you see. Now, let us suppose that 
a. movable object is at A, and that it is 





acted upon at the same time by two equal 
forces, one moving in the direction of the 
line A C, the other moving at right angles 
to A C, orin the direction A B, The 
body thus acted upon will not take the di- 
rection of either force, but move in an 
intermediate direction, say that of A D. 
If the forces differ, the moving body will 
be impelled in a direction nearer to that 
of the greater, in proportion to its supe- 
rior impact. Now, apply this principle 
to the man you mention. He has large 
Conscientiousness, but also large and 
more active Acquisitiveness. He is a 
good business man, you say? 

“Yes, decidedly so.” 

That shows that his intellect is by no 
means weak, and its practical deductions 
govern in a great degree the expression 
of his sense of duty. He can not be 
termed dishonest, yet the apparent indif- 
ference he shows to his creditors may 
sometimes lead you tothink that the line 
is very narrow in his conduct between 
honesty and dishonesty. Should you re- 
proach him for want of principle in his 
dealings, we warrant that he would fling 
back the imputation with scorn, and 
challenge you to show that his credit was 
not good in his business circle. 

“ But do you think that the man feels 
the sense of obligation strongly, as might 
be inferred from the development of his 
Conscientiousness ?” 

We certainly do, yet in a subordinate 
way. He recognizes clearly whatever 
obligation rests upon him, Between him 
and a creditor who knows his sharp, 
scrutinizing business method, there is 
rarely any dispute over an account, and 
what has been once settled upon he never 
questions, and he is as fully determined 
to pay a debt as he is slow to pay it. 
His large Acquisitiveness, influencing his 
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practical judgment, points to the proba- 
ble gains of using in new investments the 
money which he owes to a creditor; his 
self-confidence assures him that he will 
be able to discharge the obligation when- 
ever it becomes necessary; hence his 
sense of duty is quieted or kept in a sort 
of abeyance—and, like the body, acted 
upon by two or more forces; instead of 
operating in the simple direction peculiar 
to its own moral inertia, it is deflected 
into an intermediate course. 

“The operation of the mind in this 
case becomes now quite clear to me, sir. 
I have, however, another illustration in 
my thought, which I should like to hear 
you dissect also. I know a person whose 
development of Conscientiousness ap- 
pears to me small, and I have heard him 
make statements which confirm the im- 
pression that his sense of duty is not 
high. Yet I do not know a more punc- 
tual man in paying bills and meeting ap- 
pointments. He is ina profession with a 
good income, but has not the business 
capacity of the other man I instanced, 
although credited with being a sound ad- 
viser in general matters.” 

I take it that this man has more of the 
philosophical or reflective cast of intellect 
than the other? 

“Yes,” 

And no great endowment of Acquisi- 
tiveness or Secretiveness, while he has 
large Approbativeness, and a generous 
degree of the social nature. I think you 
will find that such is the case. Now, ap- 
plying our principle of the composition 
of forces—his Approbativeness inclines 
him to seek the approval of his friends 
and society ; his cultivated intellect shows 
him that human interests are promoted 

.by a balance of relations; that a debtor 
«scarcely stands on an even footing with 





his creditor ; his social nature leads him 
to wish for the companionship and inter- 
est of others, and as a friend and ac- 
quaintance, he desires (through Appro- 
bativeness) to feel himself at least an 
equal with every one he knows. The 
natural outcome of these influences is the 
punctual man you observe. There is no 
powerful Secretiveness to inspire cunning 
and artifice, no strong Acquisitiveness to 
incline him to temporize, defer, and 
cheapen. 
his conduct because he sees clearly such 


He is just and honorable in 


qualities win esteem everywhere, while 
injustice and want of self-respect have 
their rational effect in making people 
despise the one who shows them in his 
actions. 

“Then I may infer from your remarks 
that the intellect may determine a man’s 
course as regards the doing of right or 
wrong.” 

You may toa degree. The well-en- 
dowed and well-trained intellect may be 
trusted so far as prescribing a rational, 
consistent course, but the degree or 
completeness of a man’s action in pursu- 
ing that course must depend upon the 
influence of the sentiments which relate 
to it. A man may decide intellectually 
with respect to the propriety of endow- 
ing an institution fora charitable purpose, 
but the extent of his contribution in 
money and personal effort will depend 
chiefly upon the strength of his Benevo- 
lence. There is a satisfaction in carrying 
into effect the judgment of the intellect, 
but the highest enjoyment experienced 
by man is in following the bent of his 
moral and affectional feelings. Con- 
scientiousness is gratified when a man 
does what is fair. If it, among the senti- 
ments, were only consulted by the intel- 
lect when a man was called upon to aid 
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in a certain undertaking, it would be sat- 
isfied by his doing just so much as should 
be deemed consistent with his relation to 
the matter. There would be no profuse 
munificence on his part. But were a 


-strong Benevolence let in, then to the 


sense of duty would be added that of 
kindness and sympathy, and the result 
would be a spontaneous, uncalculating 
generosity. 





+. 


SLIGHTLY INCONSISTENT! 


. A GREAT deal of excitement prevails 


> throughout the North, Central, and 
Eastern States, on account of the exist- 
ence of small-pox in a form bordering on 
the epidemic. Its ravages are mainly 
confined to the large cities, and in spite of 
the measures of health boards and local 
authorities for vaccination by wholesale, 
the number of cases reported show an 
increase—this being particularly the case 
in New York, Jersey City, and Chicago. 
We kno» that a peculiar dread of small- 
pox lies at the bottom of the popular ex- 
citement with reference to it—a dread 
which can not be so much inspired by its 
fatality as by its possible impairment of 
one’s good looks. The inscription on Jen- 
ner’s tomb certainly carries this idea, as 
it ends thus: 
* And radiant beauty, drop one greatful tear, 
For beauty’s truest friend lies buried here.”’ 
View it on the really more horrible side 
of fatality, and small-pox sustains a fee- 
ble comparison with several other mala- 
dies, which are always on the mortuary 
reports, and about which the community 
at large expresses little concern. For in- 
stance: pneumonia, diphtheria, typhus 
fever, scarlatina, and measles slay thou- 
sands of all classes, while to the account 
of small-pox a few score are credited, and 








the cases in the great majority belong to 
the class that crowds the tenements in 
close and noisome quarters. The report of 
the Health Board of New York City for 
the week ending January 28th, furnishes 
the following items: The number of cases 
of diphtheria during the week was 225; of 
measles, 196, and of scarlet fever, 359; 
38 new cases of small-pox were reported. 

Why is there not a hue and cry made 
about the frightful devastations of scarla- 
tina, diphtheria, and measles? Why are 
not rigid measures set on foot for their 
prevention? Everybody with any claim 
to intelligence knows the necessity of re- 
moving all filthy accumulations, of keep- 
ing the channels of drainage clear and of 
destroying all morbific gases, if a com- | 
munity would be freed from the causes 
of our most malignant diseases. Then 
why is a state of things permitted in most 
of our cities, towns, and large villages, 
which must in a season of constant atmos- 
pheric changes like our present winter, 
or when spring or autumn dampness and 
mist prevail, be productive of abounding 
sickness, and yielderich returns to the 
undertaker ? 

We don’t altogether object to the fear 
of the public with respect to small-pox, 
if it have a wholesome effect in precau- 
tions which will suppress the disease ; but 
we think tnat this fear is largely mis- 
placed, a heritage of past generations 
probably, but none the less illogical, 
when the far greater destructiveness of 
other maladies is considered. 





THE STRANGER IN SCOTLAND. 
“ HE Scotchman is close - fisted 
enough, I can tell you, and the 
stranger who happens to be ‘hard up’ 
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in his country doesnt find much sympa- 
thy.” 

This was the remark made by one of a 
group of gentlemen within my hearing: 
and it so clashed with my own opinion 
and experience of Scottish character that 
I immediately declared my dissent, and 
gave the following incidents which oc- 
curred during a few days’ visit in the 
“land o’ cakes.” 

While in Edinburgh in the summer of 
‘79, I ordered a pair of trousers to be 
made by a tailor who kept a small shop 
on Chambers Street, and whose goods 
seemed of better quality than was con- 
sistent with the small display he made of 
them. As I had to leave town about 2 
P.M. on the following day, it was agreed 
that the garment should be delivered 
positively by 10 o’clock in the morning, 
when the balance due, about $4.00, would 
be paid to the messenger. 

The order was given about 11 o’clock 
A.M., and the remainder of the day was 
devoted to sight-seeing in the Athens of 
Britain. 
until about nine that night, and while 
lighting me to my room Boots said, 


I did not return to my hotel 


“There’s a bundle in the office for you, sir.” 

“ A bundle for me, what is it?” 

“I think it’s trousers, sir.” 

After laying aside my overcoat and 
umbrella, for the weather was wet and 
cool, I descended to the office and found 
to my surprise that the tailor had indeed 
sent the “ unmentionables,” finished to a 
nicety, and the cashier had paid the bill, 
although he had no deposit of mine, and 
knew nothing whatever about me beyond 
the mere impression that the exchange 
of half a dozen remarks had given him. 

Two days later found me in Glasgow. 
I engaged a room in one of those well- 
conducted and usually well-located tem- 





| would give me great pleasure to accom-. 


perance hotels, called “Waverly,”: but 
was informed that on account of the 
pressure of guests, I might expect to 
As the 
room assigned me had two beds, I offered 
The first night I was call- 
ed upon to open the door to receive a 
companion, who announced himself a 
school teacher from Dumfries, come to 
stay a week or so in Glasgow, and as he 
appeared on first sight a genial fellow, I 
bade him welcome to the entertainment 
of No. 43. The next day at breakfast Mr. 
S—— volunteered his services as guide in 
a round of Glasgow sight-seeing, and 
nothing loth, I accepted the kind tender. 
In the course of the afternoon we found 
ourselves in one of the principal business 
streets—Argyle, I think—of the great 
Scottish center of commercial enterprise, 
and concluded to look through one of 
the shops most famous for its size and 


share, my quarters with another. 


no objection. 


the variety of its stock. On entering a 
salesman met us, and very courteously 
offered to conduct us through the dif- 
ferent departments. In one of these I 
was struck by the beauty and softness of 
a number of blankets, and remarked to 
my new acquaintance, “I should like to 
carry one of those to America. It would 
come into use very conveniently on the 
steamer on a cool, breezy day.” 

“Well,” returned he, “why not buy 
one? I judge that a couple of guineas 
would pay for it.” 

“Cheap enough certainly,” I returned, 
“but to be frank I can not spare the 
money ; I did not expect to come to Scot- 
land, and on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining a steamer I have been detained 
longer on this side of the ocean than I 
expected. Consequently, you know——” 
“Oh,” replied he quickly, “that’s it; it 
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modate you with a sovereign or two.” 
Suiting the action to the word, he drew 
out his wallet and pressed the money up- 
on me—and it was with real difficulty 
that I avoided both taking it and 
wounding his feelings. 





For the above reasons I can not feel any 
sympathy with the man who speaks dis- 
paragir <iy of the Scottish character, es- 
pecially intimating that it is lacking in 
generous impulse. I know the con- 


trary. © D. 
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Fo Gur Eorrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this ye ce pee But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQuiIRY Fatt To REecEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Conrtrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes"’ for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com~ 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance o 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “‘Commercial note*’ size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don't like toread longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end af your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
tt. 





WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i7 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 


THE $2.50 MILL.—D. W. T.—We have 
received good accounts of this mill. It is 
strongly made, and adapted to grinding or crush- 
ing wheat, corn, barley, and other grains for 
mushes, porridge, and coarse bread or cake. If 
your grain be well cleaned before grinding, the 
product will be good, and the average dyepeptic 
will find it to his advantage to eat the food pre- 
pared from it. 


ORGANIZATION OF A PHYSICIAN.— 
J. C. C.—A physician needs especially to be able 








in diagnosis, i. e., the discovery of the nature of 
the disease affecting a patient and its effects 
upon the vital functions. Large perceptive or- 
gans are essential to good diagnosis. Individu- 
ality, especially, should be well developed. 
From your description of yourself, we think you 
would do better as a chemist. 


GRAVEL—PILES.—A. G.—In the dis- 
ease called gravel the deposits may be composed 
of uric acid or phosphatic or calcareous matter. 
Red sediment in the urine usually indicates the 
presence of uric acid. White deposits, the phos- 
phatie or calcareous. An excessive use of flesh 
meat is the frequent cause of the first-named 
deposits ; while the second may be due to im- | 
pairment of the digestive function, and result- 
ant nervous disorders, or to irregular habits, dis- 
sipation, ete,, which weaken the constitution. 
The cure is found mainly in modified habits of 
diet and life ; the avoidance of abnormal stimu- 
lants ; abundant use of farinaceous food of the 
most nutritive sorts, and fruits, and in applica- 
tions of water in the way of baths, fomenta- 
tions, ete. 

Piles are, in the great majopity of cases, caused 
by indigestion. Good dietetic habits and a course 
of life which is consistent with health will do 
most towe7d promoting their cure. 


APPROPRIATE GiFrTs.—A. F.—For the 
reading of young people who are entering into 
maturity, we can suggest books like the follow- 
ing: “‘ Hopes and Helps for the Young,” by Rev. 
G. 8. Weaver, price $1.25; “ Aims and Aids ; or, 
the Duties of Life,” by the same author, $1.25; 
‘Light in Dark Places,” a practical and enter- 
taining story, by the Editor of the JourNAL, 
$1.25; “ Life at Home,” $1.50, by Rev. Wm. Aik- 
man, a pleasant essay on the relations of home- 
life. Any of these supplied by Fowler & Wells. 


PERVERSION OF FACULTIES.—J. R. D. 
—The perversion of a faculty consists in its 
abuse, or exercising it in improper ways. Those 
faculties most subject to abuse are the strongly 
developed, and evil associations and unwise, 
training are among the chief influences whicb 
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tend to pervert. them, The manifestations of 
character show most clearly the degree of abuse, 
although a long course of improper and vicious 
conduct will so impress an organization origi- 
nally of excellent mould that its balance of devel- 
opment will be lost. For instance, one who 
persists in a career of selfishness and gross im- 
purity will, in time, show a predominance of the 
propensities at the base of the brain, and a ma- 
terial shrinkage of the organs in the upper or 
moral department, 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH.—Sub:—~ 
We have never seen a portrait of the Senator you 
mention, or the gentleman himself, hence could 
not venture the merest opinion of his mental 
fabric. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SKULL 
anpD Brain.—McL.— Have you not read the 
articles on Comparative Phrenology, which have 
been published during the past year? In them 
you will find evidence culled from all depart- 
ments of vertebral life, in proof that not only in 
man, but also in the lower animals, there is 
more or less of correspondence between the ex- 
terior of the cranium and the surface of the 
brain. 

His EMPLOYMENT. — Question: Can 
you inform me, through the columns of the 
JOURNAL, what employment would be most 
profitable, where Human Nature, Comparison, 
and Firmness are very large, and Eventuality and 
Acquisitiveness only full? H, ©. 

Answer: Your data are very scanty for the con- 
sideration of so important a matter as a voca- 
tion. We must know your temperament, bodily 
condition, extent of education, and the general 
organization as well, in order to form an opinion 
which will be at all trustworthy. In general 
terms, we could only venture to say that you are 
probably fitted for an active business, and not 
for a sedentary callihg. 


MAGNETISM IN DISEASE.—Question : 
What is your opinion of magnetism as a cura- 
tive agent in the treatment of disease as prac- 
ticed by many so-called magnetic doctors or 
healers by the laying on of hands or personal 
maguetism ? w. B. 

Answer: We regard magnetic treatment, when 
applied by an intelligent, instructed person, as 
of great efficacy in certain maladies, especially 
those which affect the nervous system. We 
know of cases in which the results following 
such treatment were marvelous, The newspapers 
frequently contain accounts of wonderful recov- 
eries from maladies of long standing which had 
defied all the skill of eclectac, allopathic, and 
homeopathic physicians, the final treatment 
being a little manipulation. 

PA 
a” answers must be deferred to the next Num~ 
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IGNORANCE AND CARELESSNESS,—Not- 
long since [ heard a farmer say, ‘* My boys know 
enough to work the farm, and that’s enough.” 
I felt like saying, “Sir, are you sure-of that ? 
Are they developing into thorough agricultur- 
ists? Do they know how to arrange their work 
systematically s0 that each day shall, count? 
Do they understand their own physical needs, 
so that they can best husband and increase their 
health and strength? Do they even understand 
the nature and needs of the animal:world with 
which they will be so intimately co ted? If 
they do not, are you thoroughly prepared to 
carry on their home education? Can you give. 
them suitable advice as they advance step by 
step? Can you help them to overcome the diffi- 
culties that environ the pathway of even a plain. 
farmer? If you are not, then, sir, you are doing 
your boys an unpardonable injury, when you 
keep them from the influence and instruction of 
master minds who have made these subjects 
matters of close and careful investigation for 
years.’? A farmer who possesses even a common 
education is better fitted to till the soil than an 
illiterate one ; how much more so, then, one who 
thoroughly understands the scientific manage- 
ment of a farm, the physical nature and demands 
of his family and stock? If he knows the neces- 
sity of pure air to health, he will naturally avoid 
the evils that arise from neglect of these. The 
thorough and proper ventilation of house and 
barn, and all other out-buildings, and the proper 
drainage of the same, is a subject not to be 
despised, for upon it depends in a great measure 
the longevity and well-being of man and beast. 
Some men view only the money side of ques- 
tions, ‘What will it pay in cash?” is the first 
they ask, and we will admit that it is a very im- 
portant one; and we would like to ask, Which 
costs the most (other things being equal), a cow 
or horse that consumes large quantities of feed, 
and yet does not contribute for the dairy, and in 
work, enough to pay for their keeping, or one 
that with less food will perform a greater amount 
of labor, and afford better milk and butter in 
quality and quantity? Of course you will readily 
answer, the latter; and we contend that a cow 
or horse that stands in a warm, yet carefully ven- 
tilated stable, will not only present a more 
pleasing appearance to the eye, but will be far 
more healthy and profitable in every other re- 
spect than one that is exposed to chilling blasts 
and storms, and, as a general rule, will not re- 
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the cash gain is greater, The same may be said 
also of fowls and swine. Man and beast instinct- 
ively seek protection from our changeable and 
often severe climate, and man generally has the 
privilege of providing shelter for himself; but 
the poor beast that performs nearly all of his 
heavy work and provides for him the comforts 
as well as the necessuries of life, is entirely at his 
mercy. If man is humane and intelligent enough 
to will that good, comfortable shelter be pra- 
vided, so it will be; but, if not, the neglect will 
surely be repaid upon his own head, for while 
the dumb beast suffers from the cold, the master 
must suffer loss in every pecuniary point. The 
animal will eat more feed, but have less flesh 
and supply less milk, butter, etc., and have less 
market value. In connection with comfortable 
shelter, we would aiso add that kind and gentle 
treatment of animals will insure a far greater 
amount of labor than rough and brutal usage. 
This we saw forcibly, yet laughably, illustrated 
a short time since. Before a fine young pair of 
oxen stood a great, burly fellow, vigorously 
plying the whip over head and shoulders, and 
loudly vociferating at the top of his voice, ‘* Ho, 
gee, haw! Hv, gee, haw!” while the poor 
cattle stood trembling and dumfounded, not 
knowing which way to turn, or what was the 
will of the driver, who had become very angry 
and excited. Presently the farmer, who had 
been quietly looking on for a few moments, took 
the whip in his own hand, then, gently stroking 
the heads of his oxen for a moment, he gave a 
gentle though distinct command, and they start- 
ed off briskly at his bidding. 

Several cases of sickness and death have oc- 
curred under our own observation, which we re- 
gard as purely the result of ignorance or care- 
lessness, two or three of which we will briefly 
narrate. At the time of the great freshet, a few 
yeurs since, a portion of a beautiful village was 
inundated by the water, which, when it went 
down, left all sorts of rubbish upon the land. 
This was not removed, but was left to become a 
decayed mass of corruption, notwithstanding an 
academy, with its learned professors and teach- 
ers passing in and out daily, stood very near the 
débris, and among the citizens were many wise 
men, who could discuss very volubly the general 
questions of the day, but shook their heads in 
solemn wonder as to ‘where the malaria came 
from,” as one after another of the teachers and 
pupils became victims to the fever and ague. 
Some years after this, in another town, there re- 
sided three large families, each of which were 
afflicted at different periods with fevers. Several 
members of the first family were taken very ill, 
one of whom died, after which the physicians 
made a thorough examination of the premises, 
and discovered in and around the well from 
which water had been obtaived for family-uses, 





several snakes, some of which had died and were 
partially decomposed. They decided that the 
sickness and Ceath resulted from the poisoned 
water, though the family were loth to admit it. 

The second family was taken dangerously ill, 
and three members died within a short space of 
time ; the father and son-in law only recovered. 
Several physicians made careful examinations of 
the place, and, after much searching, discovered 
the drainage and aqueducts connected with the 
house in an imperfect condition, and clogged 
with refuse matter, which, when discovered, was 
of course instantly removed, and the sewers 
thoroughly cleansed ; but too late came the care- 
ful insight and renovation. It did not bring back 
to that lonely husband and father their lost 
household treasures, 

In the third family none died, though several 
were dangerously ill for some time, and there 
was finally found upon an adjoining field, where 
large numbers of swine were kept and fattened, 
a great deal of decaying matter, and a little fur- 
ther on was discovered an unburied horse and 
other carcasses, This field was more elevated 
than the place where the illness broke out, and 
it seemed a reasonable supposition that im- 
purities were carried down in the water that 
caused the sickness, 

In most cases the course of disease might be 
stayed, if not altogether prevented, by a thor- 
ough understanding and a close observance of 
the laws of absolute purity and cleanliness, of 
proper and thorough ventilation, and an abun- 
dance of good water. Certainly, when (as at the 
present time) knowledge of this character is so 
easily obtained, it seems almost a sin to remain 
in ignorance, and we fully agree with the homely 
old adage that “‘an ounce of prevention is bet- 
ter than a pound of cure.” 

MRS. ETTIE H. DAVIS. 

MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT IN PRACTICE. 
—Answer to F. O. F.: It happened that five 
young ladies met at the home of two girls. After 
a very pleasant chat together, the question was 
asked, *‘ Why can we not meet every two weeks 
and enjoy ourselves as we have to-night?” 
Then we, in answer, made the arrangement to 
meet and invite all that we desired to attend 
every fortnight, just for social and pleasant in 
tercourse. Several came at the appointed hour, 
and the time was spent in conversation, gossip. 
being voted out, and in doing just what fancy- 
work we had on hand. But this proved not suf: 
ficient, so we took up a course of study, that oa 
Latin, and two of us, who knew something about 
it, made excellent teachers. We devoted every 
other fortnight to the Latin, while the other was 
given to readings, ete. We eventually gave two 
literary entertainments, and delighted the neigh- 
borhood, as well as ourselves, with cur success. 
Twice a year we invite the young men, and giye 
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asupper. "hey enjoy it exceedingly, to all ap- 
pearances. We also have accomplished some 
missionary work in connection with our meet- 
ings, having sent clothes and bedding to the 
Michigan sufferers, and contributed to other 
worthy objects. We find a great amount of in- 
terest tuken in us, and if the company of ladies 
under the charge of F. O. F. form a similar so- 
ciety, we should be delighted to communicate 
with them. C. A. P. 


A NEEDED AsyLuM.—A lady asks: 
“Why is it that worn-out and sick men of the 
medical profession have no resource in an emer- 
gency? Among all the benevolent institutions 
there is not one for poor, worthy physicians ; 
neither is there a relief fund for a physician's 
widow or family when left destitute to draw 
from. Surely a doctor of medicine is just as 
worthy of assistance in adversity as a doctor of 
divinity! I know two or three cases in which 
physicians have sacrificed themselves in a noble 
devotion to help others; and, while they have 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the com- 
manity, they did not salt down dollars enough to 
make their declining years comfortable, and so 
have really suffered for the common comforts 
of life.” A PHYSICIAN’S WIFE. 


FROM A MEDICAL STUDENT.—I'm not 
willing to ever be without the best of all jour- 
nals—the PHRENOLOGICAL. I have taken ond 
‘read it with renewed interest for a number of 
years, and you may count me a life-long sub- 
scriber, or as long as you make it as good as it 
is now. I’m a medical stadent, and every step 
I take only verifies to me more and more tbe 
great truths of Phrenology; and it seems the 
greatest wonder why the majority of medical 
men refuse to investigate the great science of 
Phrenology. I believe that Phrenology will aid 
the physician in the diagnosis and treatment of 
many diseases. Tons of medicine are given by 
physicians who are ignorant of the mental con- 
stitution of their patients, and injury rather than 
benetit is the resu!t. w. E, H. 


AN “OLD RELIABLE” SPEAKS.—Fow- 
LER & WeLits— Gentlemen: You can guess 
whether I appreciate the good old JOURNAL or 
not. I would not be without it for twice its 
price; have been reading it for twenty-five years, 
and the more I read it the better I like it. This 
time I send you five subscribers, and would ask 
your other patrons to do likewise, as the more 
they work for it the more it will do for them. 

W. H. PHILLIPS. 


THE MAGAZINE (PHRENOLOGICAL 
JovurNAL) is conducted with spirit, and filled 
‘with good and wholesome articles of life, man- 
ners, religion, health, and economy in all depart- 
‘ ments of life.— Hpiscopal Recorder. 





PERSONAL. 


Jersey City, that metropolis of railroads and 
factories, of rings and mixed politics, has one 
official, at least, who is not blind to one of the 
chief causes of crime and misery, and he is no 
less than the Chief of Police. In his late annual 
report to the Common Council, he says: “I 
would call the attention of your honorable body 
to the alarming increase of drunkenness among 
the boys of this city. The difficulty has its 
origin in the too free license of irresponsible 
parties who are allowed to keep saloons where 
the game of ‘pool for drinks’ is permitted. 
The State has no law governing this game of 
sufficient force to hold the parties accused, and I 
recommend that some action be taken to provide 
alaw. It is an every-day occurrence to see boys 
going through the public streets intoxicated 
from these saloons. A knowledge of the surety 
of punishment on conviction is the best prevent- 
ive against the commission of a crime, and some 
adequate law is needed to put a check on this 
startling and alurming vice.” 


BENJAMIN Harris BREwsTER, the new At- 
torney-General, is badly scarred in the face, 
having been terribly burned when a child. . He 
is, however, a large, portly man of striking ap- 
pearance. In dress he is peculiar. ‘‘ His coats,”’ 
says the Philadelphia Times, “are ulmost_in- 
variably light-colored ; his vests are of velvet, 
and, being cut low, expose a shirt front of the 
finest cambric ruffles. His pantaloons, be they 
neutral-tinted checks or somber blacks, are 
models of the tailor’s art, and his gaiter-tops are 
invariably the whitest of white. He wears stand- 
ing collars, a black stock, ruffled cuffs, and an 
old-fashioned fob chain with a heavy gold seal. 
So much for person and wardrobe—what he is 
mentally time will tell.” 

Lewis H. Moreax, the anthropologist, died 
at his home in Rochester, New York, December 
17th, of a complication of disorders, from which 
he had suffered for several months. He was 
sixty-threc. 

ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, the much-killed man, 
journalistically, said, in reply to an inquiry about 
his health: “‘Oh, I am not dead yet, and my 
general health is pretty good, may be a little 
better than it has been for the last three years. 
I have read my obituary three times, but I now 
weigh ninety-four pounds. 1 have been down 
to seventy-three. I am up and down by turns, 
but on the whole have no ground for complaint.” 


Mr. Tennyson, who is now seventy-three, 
grows more indifferent to all ‘sorts of society as 
time goes on. Occasioually ne goes over to Ox- 
ford and stays a few Gays with Mr. Jowett, and 
sometimes visits Mr. Gladstone. Last year he 
was awhile in London, and gave a few dinner 
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parties at his town house. His principal com- 
panion, however, is his pipe, and as to what 
goes on in “‘society’’ he is utterly indifferent, 
and, may it not be said, with reason ? 


Wa. E. Donaez, who represents a New York 
business firm employing two thousand persons, 
distributed in seven manufacturing villages, told 
the Congressional Labor Committee that it was a 
rule to employ none who would not agree to ab- 
stuin from intoxicants. The business has pros- 
pered in spite of the depression, and there has 
been a remarkable absence of crime and dis- 
order among its employés. 





> 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


VirTvsE has many preachers, but few martyrs. 
—HELVETIUS. 

SELF-RESPECT is the early form in which 
greatness appears.—EMERSON, 

Every body drags its shadow and every mind 
its doubt.—Victor Hugo, 

Nor the enjoyment of happiness, but the ful- 
fillment of duty, is the object of our existence on 
earth, 

You can not cultivate a man’s acquaintance 
by continually harrowing his feelings. 

Tue phrenolugist is a man who can not do his 
work well unless he feels right. 

Wuat men want is not talent, it is purpose ; 
not the power to achieve, but the will to labor. 
—BuLWER LYTTON, 

Few men, I believe, are much worth loving, 
in whom there is not something well worth 
laughing at.—JuLius Hare. 

THE talent of success is doing nothing more 
than what you can do well without a thought of 
fame.—LONGFELLOW. 

The good things which belong to prosperity 
are to be wished, but the good things which be- 
long to adversity are to be admired.—Bacon, 

DIOGENES, on one occasion entering Plato’s 
house while he was entertaining some friends, 
said: ‘‘ThusI trample on Plato’s pride.” To 
which Plato replied : ‘* With no less pride.” 

Ir thou art worn and hard-beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and bills! No tears 

Dim t’ e sweet look that Nature wears. 
—LONGFELLOW, 


ix 
Tue smallest man may be complete if he con- 


’ fine his activity within the natural range of his 
* eapabilities and dexterities; but even superior 





talents will be obscured, defeated, and destroyed 
if this indispensable instinct of se.f-limitation is 
wanting. Mistakes arising from this defect will 
come more and more to the front in modern 
times ; for who shall be able to satisfy the de- 
mands of an old age, living under the stimulus 
of a constant high pressure and the excitement 
of a hot-spurred progression ?—GoETHE. 


“+--+ 0 @ oe — 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 


A TIE vote is generally the result of a knotty 
question. 


““ARE you feeling very ill?’ asked the phy- 
sician ; “let me see your tongue, please.” ‘It’e 
no use, doctor,” replied the patient ; ‘‘no tongue 
can tell how bad I feel.” 


“Waar colored dishes will you have, ma’am ??’? 
said the polite clerk to the boarding-house 
keeper. ‘Oh, most any color that won’t show 
dirt,” was the reply. 


A MINISTER once asked a condemned criminal 
in a Paris jail, ‘‘ What kind of a conscience have 
you?” “It’s as good as new,”’ replied the pris- 
oner, * for I have never used it.” 


A Kroxvk man says he takes his boot off to 
hear his cornstalk. This is because his corn- 
field’s bad. But that is too much trouble ; plant 
your corn in the ear, 


SomewHaTt Mixev.—Two little girls, aged 
four and six years, had just had new dresses, and 
were on their way to Sunday-school. Said Etta, 
the elder, ‘Oh, I have forgotten my verse!” 
“T haven’t forgotten mine,’ replied the other; 
‘it is, ‘Blessed are the dressmakers.’ ”— Boston 
Transcript, 


As a lazy tramp came down the strect 
With free and easy gait, 

This welcome sign his eyes did greet: 
‘Free chop to those who wait.” 

“ Now here,”’ he said, “I'll get some food, 
Without the slightest tax ;”’ 

But they led him to a pile of wood, 
And handed him an axe, 


‘* Now, little Marie,” said a French godmother 
as they passed a confectioner’s shop in which a 
wealth of sweetmeats was displayed, “shall I 
give you Faith, Hope, and Charity in chocolate ?” 
Marie reflected for a moment, and then rose to 
the occasion: ‘* Merci, chére marraine, but I 
should like the Twelve Apostles, because they 
will be more to eat!” 
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A GALVESTON negro, on returning disgusted 
from an incursion into the interior of Texas, was 
asked: “Didn’t you receive any offers to pick 
cotton?’ tu which he replied, ** Yes, sich as dey 
was. A man offered me one-third ob de amount 
1 picked, an’ when I looked at de field I seed 
plain for myself dat when it was all picked it 
wouldn’t amount to a third, and so I jus’ lef’ 
for home.” 























ok ae ave this department we give short reviews of su-h 


ew Books as publishers see At tosend us. In these 
weviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. it is our wish to notice the 
Setter class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and piysiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





ANTHROPOLOGY: An Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilization. By Edward 
B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.8. With Iustrations. 
pp. 448. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The study of man and his relations is the 
broadest of the studies which engage the at- 
tention of the scholar and observer. When 
Pope wrote, ‘‘The proper study of mankind is 
man,” he doubtless little thought of the far- 
reaching expanses which that study opens to the 
earnest inquirer. He probably had in mind its 
metaphysical or psychological relations, and 
dreamed not of the wonderful extent of physical 
exploration which a few years later would be 
opened up. It is quite probable that Pope and 
his compeers had not heard of the term Anthro- 
pology, but relegated the natural history of man 
to a few topics of minor importance. To-day 
there are so many divisions belonging ‘o human 
science, and so many observers and thinkers in 
each of them, that it is an exceptionally difficult 
task for a writer to present in a single volume of 
less than five hundred pages the results and 
vearings of their study. A perusal of Dr. Tylor’s 
work has convinced us that he has successfully 
done this in by far the greater part; that he has 
made a succinct resumé of the facts of human 
history on the physical side ; and, furthermore, 
that he has done this in such a manner as to 
render a study which, to the average reader, ap- 
pears dry and encumbered with heavy detail, 
full of the most lively interest. The youth 
whose mind is not bent upon giddy pleasure can 
scarcely read half a dozen pages of this volume 
without being impressed that it will be a pleas- 

ure to readon. Yet Dr. Tylor is no Jules Verne ; 

‘he does not romance, but in a very pleasing style, 

and in an always simple manner, spreads his ¢n- 





tertainment of substantial facts before his reader 
guest. We can scarcely conceive of any work of 
fiction being more attractive to a healthy intel- 
lect than the chapters on Language, while those 
on the Arts of Life are scarcely less fascinating. 
To all who are disposed to the study of human 
nature, and especially to those who devote much 
time to it, the book is commended. To the pro- 
fessional phrenologist it will serve an excellent 
purpose, furnishing him with appropriate illus- 
trations for every-day use, and suggesting lines 
of observation which will enrich his mind with 
practical data. We would add that, unless the 
publishers object, we shall provably draw on the 
book ere long fur topics and material to illus- 
trate our magazinc’s pages. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF PRACTICAL Quo- 
TATIONS, English and Latin, with an Appendix 
containing Proverls from the Latin and Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages, Law and Ecclesiastical 
Terms and Significations, Names, Dates, and 
Nationalities of quoted Authors, ete., with 
Copious Indexes. 8vo, pp. 899. Price in 
cloth $5. J. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward. 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co., Publishers. 


A work of reference which covers a field of 
science or literature must be faithfully pre- 
pared to be trustworthy, and its faithful prepa- 
ration involves a careful, laborious, and often 
vexatious examination of every author whose 
relation to that field is a degree above the com- 
monplace. Tv compile such a work as the one 
under notice, then, is no chance undertaking, 
especially in this day of voluminous indexes and 
concordances. It must be patiently, honestly, 
thoroughly done, or the arrows of criticism will 
lay bare the errors and negligence of the volume 
and the unfitness of the compiler. We note an 
element of daring in the title of the book; the 
term “ practical ”’ carries with it the significance 
of honest editorship end a challenge to the pub- 
lic on that score. Such examination as we are 
able to give it impresses us that the editors may 
be proud of their work ; that they have not given 
years of patient research to its compilation in 
vain, but have added to our stock of convenient 
library aids one that possesses an enduring value 
—indeed, a value which, in not a few important 
respects, outranks any similar work in print. 
There is a completeness in the arrangement 
which impresses us that an experienced hand 
has had much to do with that, and in Mr. Hoyt 
we note that band, while in the fidelity of the 
quotations we note a worker whose culture, 
taste, and love of literary studies enabled her to 
compass the drudgery which exactness demand- 
ed, to say nothing of the nice discrimination 
which has been shown in culling the gems of 
poetry and prose which may have a practical 
application in the thought and work of the 
writer and speaker, .The publishers have done 
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their work very creditably. I paper, printing, 
and binding, it is all that could be desired. It is 
ound in various styles to suit purchasers. 


Esau HARDERY: A novel of American 
Life. By William Osborn Stoddard, author of 
“The Heart of It,’ ete. 12mo, pp. 405. Price 
$1.50. New York: White & Stokes. 

A very tastefully bound book, this. Its side 
stamp of ferns and grasses, with the title in a 
gilt scroll, is as “ esthetic ” as one could wish— 
and not only “zsthetic,” but really elegant in 
design and finish. The story concerns a doctor 
by the name of Edgarton, who is settled in a 
town designated as Pekin Four Corners; but 
more particularly his daughter, who is beautiful, 
accomplished, etc., with the poetical name, 
Veronica. It also concerns, according to the 
same chapter, a Mrs. Camilla Ramier and her 
husband, John Ramier, who has just been re- 
vealed as a bank defaulter, and has run away to 
parts unknown. This Mrs. Camilla, like the 
famous lady of the French drama, has a terrible 
secret, which drives her to passionate frenzy at 
times, io private. Of this secret the departed 
husband is in possession. The person who gives 
the title to the book is a kind of nondescript, 
vagabondish, yet hard-working fellow, who 
comes into the story as a buyer of a bit of waste 
land,and settles down upon it to the astonishment 
of the community. He is finally revealed as the 
lost John Ramier of splendid presence, char- 
acter, and so on, and in the finale marries the 
peerless Veronica, The book covers a diversity 
of character, generally well depicted, but almost 
too wide in diversity to be kept well in hand. 


A READING DIARY OF MODERN FICTION, 
Containing a Representative List of the Novels 
of the Nineteenth Century. Price, paper 25c.; 
cloth, 50c.—THE Books oF ALL TIME: A Guide 
for the Purchase of Books. Compiled by F. 
Leypoldt and Lynds E. Jones. 

These two convenient little books will serve a 
good purpose to the book-dealer and the general 
reader. They are the gleanings of a vast cata- 
logue of publications, and on that account must 
prove valuable to the seller and user of books. 
As the title of the first indicates, it is intended to 
include all novels and tales that are considered 
worth reading, and the publisher has inserted 
blank pages for notes and comments, and also. 
given practical suggestions with reference to the 
selection of novels. 

The second little brochure is a short but well-di- 
gested catalogue of standard authors. We might 
except to a few of the titles, and suggest the ad- 
dition of some which we deem worthy a thought- 
ful reatler’s attention ; but we would not be re- 
garded as captious. Opinions will differ. The 
editors have produced a really valuable list, and 
it can be warmly commended.” F. Leypoldt, 
Néw York; Publisher. 





PUBLICATIONS. RECEIVED....... »..: 

“ Vocopry,” THe New Proresston. A syatem 
enabling the person to name the calling or voca- 
tion one is best suited to follow. By Lysander 
Salmon Richards. This scems to be an attempt 
to introduce in an intelligent fashion some ideas 
which the author entertains with respect to the 
examination of character and temperament. He 


_ Claims that his views are more practical than the 


system of phrenology, and Jays down a series of 
rules or propositions embraciug physical condi- 
tions, mainly, we infer, for the purpose of. mak- 
ing a diagnosis not altogether unlike that of the 
medicist, and upon it basing an opinion with 
reference to the pursuit. Cuan the author be ig- 
norant of the fact that the skilled phrenologist 
is also a physician, and that he studics the phys- 
ical conditions of his subject often more care 
fully than mere cranial and cerebral organism.? 
Mr. Richards gives some good suggestions semi- 
casually, but we are far from thinking that his 
work is comparable with the treatises of ex peri- 
enced phrenologists, 


Musto. Idalia, Mazourka Caprice. By Wm. 
Adrian Smith. Price, 50 cents. Repentance— 
Prayer. Words by George F. Rogers; music by 
Wm. A. Smith. Price, 30 cents. Bonnie Brown 
Hand. By Wm. A. Smith. Price, 30 cents. 
Published by Wm. A. Smith, New York. 


Tue Spectator is the title of a new weekly 
paper published in Washington, D. C., by T. A. 
Bland, M.D. It is an independent publication, 
mainly purposed to discuss questions of public 
policy, especially socialism and finance. The 
editor may be deemed an ultra radical, who is 
keen in criticism, well informed, and uses lan- 
guage in a way that the reader is never at a loss 
to understand his meaning. , 


Tue New Nortawest, of Portland, Oregon, 
of which the chief editor is Mrs. A. 8. Duniway, 
has lately been enlarged and generally improved 
in arrangement. We are pleased to note this 
evidence of progress in that far-off northwest 
region. 


Tue Lapy or Hazet Puace. By George Man- 
vill Fenn. Price, 10 cents. His Phantom Bride. 
By the author of “‘ The Ice Carnival.” Price, 10 
cents. Mr. Shum’s Property. By George Man- 
vill Fenn. A Desperate Lover. By E. Saunders. 
The Fair Recluse. By E. Kirk. Price for the 
three, 10 cents, Misjudged; or, the Troubles 
of a City Man. By the author of “‘ His only 
Enemy.” Price, 10 cents, J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 


Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY for February, while 
sustaining the high literary character which it 
has 8o long exhibited, has two or three articles 
of interest extending beyond the Hmite of the 
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literary circle which is supposed to read it. For 
instance: A very practical plea in behalf of the 
national bank system ; a well-digested sketch of 
Daniel Webster, and a candid pen portraiture of 
Bismarck, by Mr. Whipple. Mr. Whittier con- 
tributes a sweetly pathetic poem, entitled ‘‘ The 
Bay of Seven Islands.” 


ARCHITECTURAL Desiens and general descrip- 
tion. of the Memorial Hall and Sunday-school 
rooms, Archdeacon Lane, Leicester, England. 
(Printed for priv.te circulation). 

This handsome pamphlet describes a noble 
work of charity and education, set on foot by 
Mr. Thomas Cook as a memorial of his beloved 
and accomplished daughter, Annie E. Cook, 
whose sudden death was mentioned in our col- 
umns not long ago. We hope that our dear 
friend will succeed in his purpose to establish so 
grand and worthy a work in behalf of morality 
and truth. 


In the February Number of The North Ameri- 
can Review, three or four names well known to 
the American reading public figure. As the 
gentlemen who own the names discuss topics in 
which they are generally supposed to be person- 
ally interested, their articles are worth the time 
necessary for careful reading. For instance: 
Mr. Andrew White treats on the old political 
shibboleth, ‘‘ To the Victor Belong the Spoils.”’ 
Mr. Henry Bergh looks into “t The Lancet and the 
Law.” Senator J. W. Johnston has some 
thoughts on “‘ Repudiation in Virginia.” Prof. 
Fisher's article on ‘“‘ The Christian Religion”’ is 
of exceptional ability. It is whispered that the 
editor of The North American is a favorite of 
fortune, being legatee to a very handsome sum. 
Doubtless he will be more independent now than 
ever of publishers for the marketing of his re- 
view. 


THe JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE 
AND SurGERY for January is a voluminous issue 
of a well-edited quarterly. Its original commu- 
nications, editorials, and briefs supply a variety 
of information to the veterinary surgeon. 


REscvE THE DRUNKARD, by Rev. J. A, Davis, 
contains seven new temperance dialogues adapt- 
ed to all sorts of occasions. Price, 15 cents. 
J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, 58 Reade Street, 
New York. 

Tne SuNDAY-SCHOOL ConceRT. A collection 
of twenty-six exercises and dialogues for the use 
of Sunday-schools, Bands of Hope, and other 
juvenile and temperance organizations. 16mo, 
pp. 224. Price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
This is one of the best collections of this kind 
which we have seen. Published by the National 
Temperance Society, J. N. Stearns, Agent, N.Y. 


. Wires, A temperance concert exercjse for 
Bunday-schools, Reform Clubs, ete. In four 





parts. By Hope Hazel. A Bible temperance 
exercise for the use of Sunday-schools, Reform 
Clubs, ete. By Rev, Benjamin A. Dean. Pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society, N.Y. 


Tue GENERAL LAW OF PARTNERSHIP, AS AP- 
PLIED TO COMMEKCIAL AND Business LIABILI- 
TIES, compiled from the common law and work- 
ings of many legal assets, by Charles P. But- 
ton, is a convenient digest of the law of part- 
nership for the use of the man of business. I[t 
contains, in seventeen pages, the essentials of 
its subject. Price, 20 cents. Published by the 
author, New York. 


Tue MepiIcAL TripuNne makes its regular 
visits to our table, and continues bravely on its 
course of liberal thought and critical review. 
We wish for it a wide circulation on account of 
its unsparing treatment of many fallacies which 
only exist by reason cf the fossil conservatism in 


- medical practice. 


THE QUESTION OF THE Hour. Whatis money ? 
Answered from opposing stand-points by repre- 
sentative men of the two great parties—Republi- 
can and Democratic: Robert G. Ingersoll and 
Thomas A. Bland. Originally published in the 
National Review and Republican, T. A. Bland, 
Publisher, Washington, D. C. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MISSION under the 
management of the Missivnary, Mrs. M. Laidlaw, 
and the supervision of Rev. J. B. Wetherly. 


AN ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENT says in a 
letter recently received : ‘‘I have been a careful 
reader of your valuable JOURNAL for over seven 
years, and feel that I can not do without it. I 
would not take a fortune and do without the in- 
formation I have gained through its noble pages. 

“uw.” 


—___—_—_—___ +o 


A NEW PROPHECY. 


WuHen lawyers fail to take a fee, 

And juries never disagree ; 

When politicians ure content, 

And landlords don’t collect their rent ; 
When parties smash all the machines, 
Anc Boston folks give up their beans ; 
When naughty children all die young, 
And girls are born without a tongue ; 
When ladies don’t take time to hop, 
And office-holders never flop ; 

When preachers cut their sermons short, 
And all folks to the church resort; 
When back subscribers all have paid, 
And editors have fortunes made ; 

Such happiness will sure portend 

This world must soon come to an end, 


—W. Y. Expres, 








